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“NEVER HAVE SO FEW OWED 
SO MUCH TO SO MANY” 


NEWTON N. MINOW * 


[Eprror’s FOREworRD: Students of general semantics are pro- 
foundly concerned with the character of the semantic environ- 
ment—the environment of ideas, attitudes, and opinions in 
which we are immersed as surely as fish are immersed in water. 
The forces that shape that environment have been radically 
changed within the past fifteen years by the rise of the tele- 
vision industry, utilizing a medium of communication of un- 
precedented powers and incalculable social effect. 

Readers of ETC., like other thoughtful people, have been 
much concerned with the fact that this powerful means of 
communication has been all but completely preempted for the 
dissemination of rubbish, justified on the grounds of com- 
mercial and competitive necessity. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which is supposed to regulate the broad- 
casting industry and award and renew broadcasting licenses 
in the public interest, for many years has served merely as the 
errand boys of the industry it was supposed to regulate, so 
that many of us despaired of the possibility of broadcasting 
ever acquiring a sense of responsibility. 

With the new administration, Mr. Newton N. Minow was 
appointed chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission—an appointment that showed clearly that President 
Kennedy felt that it was time for a change in the broadcasting 
industry. On May 9, 1961, after months of studious silence, 
Mr. Minow gave the following address in Washington before 
the 39th Annual Convention of the National Association of 

* The Honorable Newton N. Minow, chairman of the Federal 


Communications Commission, studied as a semantics major under the 
late Irving J. Lee at Northwestern University. 
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Broadcasters. His first public announcement of the new phi- 
losophy of the FCC, his address was greeted with dismay by 
almost the entire broadcasting industry, but with thousands of 
letters of support from the general public. 

As television develops and matures, it will become less 
an opiate and more an instrument of communication and en- 
lightenment. Mr. Minow’s challenge to the industry to seek 
new directions is printed here in full in the belief that it will 
prove to be a document of historical importance. S.1.H.] 


oo COLLINS, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: Thank you for this opportunity to meet with 
you today. This is my first public address since I took over 
my new job. When the New Frontiersmen rode into town, 
I locked myself in my office to do my homework. But ap- 
parently I haven’t managed to stay out of hot water. I seem 
to have detected a certain nervous apprehension about what 
I might say or do when I emerged from that locked office for 
this, my maiden station break. 

First, let me begin by dispelling a rumor. I was not picked 
for this job because I regard myself as the fastest draw on the 
New Frontier. 

Second, let me start a rumor. Like you, I have care- 
fully read President Kennedy's messages about the regulatory 
agencies, conflict of interest, and the dangers of ex parte con- 
tacts. And of course, we at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will do our part. Indeed, I may even suggest that we 
change the name of the FCC to The Seven Untouchables! 

It may also come as a surprise to some of you, but I want 
you to know that you have my admiration and respect. Yours 
is a most honorable profession. Anyone who is in the broad- 
casting business has a tough row to hoe. You earn your bread 
by using public property. When you work in broadcasting 
you volunteer for public service, public pressure, and public 
regulation. You must compete with other attractions and other 
investments, and the only way you can do it is to prove to us 


1 LeRoy Collins, formerly Governor of Florida; president, National 
Association of Broadcasters. 
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every three years that you should have been in business in the 
first place. 

I can think of easier ways to make a living. But I cannot 
think of more satisfying ways. 


ADMIRE your courage—but that doesn’t mean I would make 

life any easier for you. Your license lets you use the public's 
airwaves as trustees for 180,000,000 Americans. The public 
is your beneficiary. If you want to stay on as trustees, you must 
deliver a decent return to the public—not only to your stock- 
holders. So, as a representative of the public, your health and 
your product are among my chief concerns. 

As to your health: let’s talk only of television today. 
Gross broadcast revenues of the television industry in 1960 
were over $1,268,000,000; profit before taxes was $243,900,- 
000—an average return on revenue of 19.2%. In 1959, gross 
broadcast revenues were $1,163,900,000, and profit before taxes 
was $222,300,000—an average return on revenue of 19.1%. 
So, the percentage increase of total revenues from 1959 to 
1960 was 9%, and the percentage increase of profit was 9.7%. 
This, despite a recession. For your investors, the price has in- 
deed been right. 

I have confidence in your health. But not in your product. 
It is with this and much more in mind that I come before you 
today. One editorialist in the trade press wrote that “the FCC 
of the New Frontier is going to be one of the toughest FCC’s 
in the history of broadcast regulation.” If he meant that we 
intend to enforce the law in the public interest, let me make 
it perfectly clear that he is right—we do. 

If he meant that we intend to muzzle or censor broad- 
casting, he is dead wrong. 

It would not surprise me if some of you had expected me 
to come here today and say in effect, “Clean up your own 
house or the government will do it for you.” 

Well, in a limited sense, you would be right—I've just 
said it. 

But I want to say to you earnestly that it is not in that 
spirit that I come before you today, nor is it in that spirit 
that I intend to serve the FCC. 
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I am in Washington to help broadcasting, not to harm it; 
to strengthen it, not weaken it; to reward it, not to punish it; 
to encourage it, not threaten it; to stimulate it, not censor it. 
Above all, I am here to uphold and protect the public interest. 


HAT DO WE MEAN by “the public interest”? Some say 

the public interest is merely what interests the public. 
I disagree. So does your distinguished president, Governor 
Collins. In a recent speech he said, “Broadcasting to serve 
the public interest must have a soul and a conscience, a burn- 
ing desire to excel, as well as to sell; the urge to build the 
character, citizenship, and intellectual stature of people, as well 
as to expand the gross national product. . . . By no means do I 
imply that broadcasters disregard the public interest. . . . But 
a much better job can be done, and should be done.” 

I could not agree more. And I would add that in today’s 
world, with chaos in Laos and the Congo aflame, with Com- 
munist tyranny on our Caribbean doorstep and relentless pres- 
sure on our Atlantic alliance, with social and economic prob- 
lems at home of the gravest nature, yes, and with technological 
knowledge that makes it possible, as our President has said, 
not only to destroy our world but to destroy poverty around 
the world—in a time of peril and opportunity, the old com- 
placent, unbalanced fare of action-adventure and situation 
comedies is simply not good enough. ' 

Your industry possesses the most powerful voice in 
America. It has an inescapable duty to make the voice ring 
with intelligence and with leadership. In a few years, this 
exciting industry has grown from a novelty to an instrument 
of overwhelming impact on the American people. It should 
be making ready for the kind of leadership that newspapers 
and magazines assumed years ago, to make our people aware 
of their world. 

Ours has been called the jet age, the atomic age, the space 
age. It is also, I submit, the television age. And just as history 
will decide whether the leaders of today’s world employed the 
atom to destroy the world or rebuild it for mankind’s benefit, 
so will history decide whether today’s broadcasters employed 
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their powerful voice to enrich the people or debase them. 

If I seem today to address myself chiefly to the problems of 
television, I don’t want any of you radio broadcasters to think 
we've gone to sleep at your switch—we haven't. We still 
listen. But in recent years most of the controversies and cross- 
currents in broadcast programming have swirled around tele- 
vision. And so my subject today is the television industry and 
the public interest. 


IKE everybody, I wear more than one hat. I am the Chair- 
man of the FCC. I am also a television viewer and the 
husband and father of other television viewers. I have seen a 
great many television programs that seemed to me eminently 
worthwhile, and I am not talking about the much bemoaned 
good old days of Playhouse 90 and Studio One. 

I am talking about this past season. Some were wonder- 
fully entertaining, such as The Fabulous Fifties, The Fred 
Astaire Show, and Bing Crosby Special; some were dramatic 
and moving such as Conrad’s Victory and Twilight Zone; 
some were marvelously informative, such as The Nation's 
Future, CBS Reports, and The Valiant Years. 1 could list 
many more—programs that I am sure everyone here felt en- 
riched his own life and that of his family. When television is 
good, nothing—not the theatre, not the magazines or news- 
papers—nothing is better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is worse. I invite you 
to sit down in front of your television set when your station 
goes on the air and stay there without a book, magazine, news- 
paper, profit and loss sheet, or rating book to distract you— 
and keep your eyes glued to that set until the station signs off. 
I can assure you that you will observe a vast wasteland. 

You will see a procession of game shows, violence, audi- 
ence participation shows, formula comedies about totally un- 
believable families, blood and thunder, mayhem, violence, 
sadism, murder, western badmen, western good men, private 
eyes, gangsters, more violence, and cartoons. And, endlessly, 
commercials—many screaming, cajoling, and offending. And 
most of all, boredom. True, you will see a few things you will 
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enjoy. But they will be very, very few. And if you think I 
exaggerate, try it. 

Is there one person in this room who claims that broadcast- 
ing can’t do better? 

Well, a glance at next season’s proposed programming can 
give us little heart. Of 7314 hours of prime evening time, the 
networks have tentatively scheduled 59 hours to categories of 
“action-adventure,” situation comedy, variety, quiz, and movies. 

Is there one network president in this room who claims he 
can’t do better? 

Well, is there at least one network president who believes 
that the other networks can’t do better? Gentlemen, your trust 
accounting with your beneficiaries is overdue. 

Never have so few owed so much to so many. 


HY IS SO MUCH of television so bad? I have heard many 

answers: demands of your advertisers; competition for 
ever high ratings; the need always to attract a mass audience; 
the high cost of television programs; the insatiable appetite 
for programming material—these are some of them. Unques- 
tionably, these are tough problems not susceptible to easy an- 
swets. But I am not convinced that you have tried hard 
enough to solve them. 

I do not accept the idea that the present over-all program- 
ming is aimed accurately at the public taste. The ratings tell 
us only that some people have their television sets turned on, 
and that of that number so many are tuned to one channel 
and so many to another. They don’t tell us what the public 
might watch if they were offered half a dozen additional 
choices. A rating, at best, is an indication of how many people 
saw what you gave them. Unfortunately, it does not reveal 
the depth of the penetration, or the intensity of reaction, and 
it never reveals what the acceptance would have been if what 
you gave them had been better—if all the forces of art and 
creativity and daring and imagination had been unleashed. I 
believe in the people’s good sense and good taste, and I am 
not convinced that the people’s taste is as low as some of you 
assume. 
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My concern with the rating services is not with their ac- 
curacy. Perhaps they are accurate. I really don’t know. What, 
then, is wrong with the ratings? It’s not been their accuracy— 
it’s been their use. 

Certainly, I hope you will agree that ratings should have 
little influence where children are concerned. The best esti- 
mates indicate that during the hours of 5 to 6 p.m. sixty per 
cent of your audience is composed of children under twelve. 
Most young children today, believe it or not, spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the schoolroom. I re- 
peat—let that sink in—most young children today spend as 
much time watching television as they do in the schoolroom. 
It used to be said that there were three great influences on a 
child: home, school, and church. Today, there is a fourth 
great influence, and you ladies and gentlemen control it. 

If parents, teachers, and ministers conducted their responsi- 
bilities by following the ratings, children would have a steady 
diet of ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday school. 
What about your responsibilities? Is there no room on tele- 
vision to teach, to inform, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the 
capacities of our children? Is there no room for programs 
deepening their understanding of children in other lands? Is 
there no room for a children’s news show explaining some- 
thing about the world to them at their level of understanding? 
Is there no room for reading the great literature of the past, 
teaching them the great traditions of freedom? There are some 
fine children’s shows, but they are drowned out in the massive 
doses of cartoons, violence, and more violence. Must these be 
your trademarks? 

Search your consciences and see if you cannot offer more 
to your young beneficiaries whose future you guide so many 
hours each and every day. 


Wir ABOUT adult programming and ratings? You know 
that newspaper publishers take popularity ratings too. 
The answers are pretty clear: the most popular parts of a 
newspaper are almost always the comics, followed by the 
advice-to-the-lovelorn columns. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
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the news is still on the front page of all newspapers; the edi- 
torials are not replaced by more comics; the newspapers have 
not become one long collection of advice to the lovelorn. Yet 
newspapers do not need a license from the government to be 
in business—they do not use public property. But in television 
—where your responsibilities as public trustees are so plain, 
the moment that the ratings indicate that westerns are popular 
there are new imitations of westerns on the air faster than the 
old coaxial cable can take us from Hollywood to New York. 
Broadcasting cannot continue to live by the numbers. Ratings 
ought to be the slave of the broadcaster, not his master. And 
you and I both know that the rating services themselves would 
agree. 

Let me make clear that what I am talking about is balance. 
I believe that the public interest is made up of many interests. 
There are many people in this great country and you must serve 
all of us. You will get no argument from me if you say that, 
given a choice between a western and a symphony, more people 
will watch the western. I like westerns and private eyes too— 
but a steady diet for the whole country is obviously not in the 
public interest. We all know that people would more often 
prefer to be entertained than stimulated and informed. But 
your obligations are not satisfied if you look only to popularity 
as a test of what to broadcast. You are not only in show busi- 
ness; you are free to communicate ideas as well as relaxation. 
You must provide a wider range of choices, more diversity, 
more alternatives. It is not enough to cater to the nation’s 
whims—you must also serve the nation’s needs. 

I would add this—that if some of you persist in a re- 
lentless search for the highest rating and the lowest common 
denominator, you may very well lose your audience. Because, 
to paraphrase a great American who was recently my law 
partner, the people are wise, wiser than some of the broad- 
casters—and politicians—think. 

As you may have gathered, I would like to see television 
improved. But how is this to be brought about? By voluntary 
action by the broadcasters themselves? By direct government 
intervention? Or how? 
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oe ME address myself now to my role not as a viewer but 
as Chairman of the FCC. I could not if I would chart for 
you this afternoon in detail all of the actions I contemplate. 
Instead, I want to make clear some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which guide me. 

First: the people own the air. They own it as much in 
prime evening time as they do at six o'clock Sunday morning. 
For every hour that the people give you—you owe them some- 
thing. I intend to see that your debt is paid with service. 

Second: I think it would be foolish and wasteful for us 
to continue any worn-out wrangle over the problems of payola, 
rigged quiz shows, and other mistakes of the past. There are 
laws on the books which we will enforce. But there is no 
chip on my shoulder. We live together in perilous, uncertain 
times; we face together staggering problems; we must not 
waste much time now by re-hashing the clichés of past contro- 
versy. To quarrel over the past is to lose the future. 

Third: I believe in the free enterprise system. I want to 
see broadcasting improved and I want you to do the job. I am 
proud to champion your cause. It is not rare for American 
businessmen to serve a public trust. Yours is a species trust be- 
cause it is imposed by law. 

Fourth: I will do all I can to help educational television. 
There are still not enough educational stations, and major 
centers of the country still lack usable educational channels. 
If there were a limited number of printing presses in this 
country, you may be sure that a fair proportion of them would 
be put to educational use. Educational television has an . 
enormous contribution to make to the future, and I intend 
to give it a hand along the way. If there is not a nation-wide 
educational television system in this country, it will not be the 
fault of the FCC. 

Fifth: I am unalterably opposed to governmental censor- 
ship. There will be no suppression of programming which 
does not meet with bureaucratic tastes. Censorship strikes at 
the tap root of our free society. 

Sixth: I did not come to Washington to observe idly the 
squandering of the public’s airwaves. The squandering of our 
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airwaves is no less important than the lavish waste of any 
precious natural resource. I intend to take the job of Chairman 
of the FCC very seriously. I believe in the gravity of my own 
particular sector of the New Frontier. There will be times per- 
haps when you will consider that I take myself or my job too 
seriously. Frankly, I don’t care if you do. For I am convinced 
that either one takes this job seriously—or one can be seriously 
taken. 

Now, how will these principles be applied? Clearly, at the 
heart of the FCC’s authority lies its power to license, to renew 
or fail to renew, or to revoke a license. As you know, when 
your license comes up for renewal, your performance is com- 
pared with your promises. I understand that many people feel 
that in the past licenses were often renewed pro forma. I say 
to you now: renewal will not be pro forma in the future. 
There is nothing permanent or sacred about a broadcast 
license. 

But simply matching promises and performances is not 
enough. I intend to do more. I intend to find out whether the 
people care. I intend to find out whether the community which 
each broadcaster serves believes he has been serving the public 
interest. When a renewal is set down for hearing, I intend— 
wherever possible—to hold a well-advertised public hearing, 
right in the community you have promised to serve. I want 
the people who own the air and the homes that television 
enters to tell you and the FCC what's been going on. I want 
the people—if they are truly interested in the service you give 
them—to make notes, document cases, tell us the facts. For 
those few of you who really believe that the public interest is 
merely what interests the public—I hope that these hearings 
will arouse no little interest. 

The FCC has a fine reserve of monitors—almost 180 mil- 
lion Americans gathered around 56 million sets. If you want 
those monitors to be your friends at court—it’s up to you. 

Some of you may say, “Yes, but I still do not know where 
the line is between a grant of a renewal and the hearing you 
just spoke of.”” My answer is: why should you want to know 
how close you can come to the edge of the cliff? What the 
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Commission asks of you is to make a conscientious, good faith 
effort to serve the public interest. Every one of you serves 
a community in which the people would benefit by educational, 
religious, instructive, or other public service programming. 
Every one of you serves an area which has local needs—as to 
local elections, controversial issues, local news, local talent. 
Make a serious, genuine effort to put on that programming. 
When you do, you will not be playing brinkmanship with 
the public interest. 


win I've been saying applies to broadcast stations. Now 
a station break for the networks: you know your im- 
portance in this great industry. Today, more than one-half 
of all hours of television station programming comes from the 
networks; in prime time, this rises to more than three-fourths 
of the available hours. 

You know that the FCC has been studying network opera- 
tions for some time. I intend to press this to a speedy con- 
clusion with useful results. I can tell you right now, however, 
that I am deeply concerned with concentration of power in the 
hands of the networks. As a result, too many local stations 
have foregone any efforts at local programming, with little 
use of live talent and local service. Too many local stations 
operate with one hand on the network switch and the other 
on a projector loaded with old movies. We want the indi- 
vidual stations to be free to meet their legal responsibilities 
to serve their communities. 

I join Governor Collins in his views so well expressed to 
the advertisers who use the public air. I urge the networks 
to join him and undertake a very special mission on behalf of 
this industry: you can tell your advertisers, ‘This is the high 
quality we are going to serve—take it or other people will. 
If you think you can find a better place to move automobiles, 
cigarettes, and soap—go ahead and try.” 

Tell your sponsors to be less concerned with costs per 
thousand and more concerned with understanding per millions. 
And remind your stockholders that an investment in broad- 
casting is buying a share in public responsibility. 
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The networks can start this industry on the road to free- 
dom from the dictatorship of numbers. 

But there is more to the problem than network influences 
on stations or advertiser influences on networks. I know the 
problems networks face in trying to clear some of their best 
programs—the informational programs that exemplify public 
service. They are your finest hours—whether sustaining or 
commercial, whether regularly scheduled or special—these are 
the signs that broadcasting knows the way to leadership. They 
make the public’s trust in you a wise choice. 

They should be seen. As you know, we are readying for 
use new forms by which broadcast stations will report their 
programming to the Commission. You probably also know 
that special attention will be paid in these reports to public 
service programming. I believe that stations taking network 
service should also be required to report the extent of the 
local clearance of network public service programming, and 
when they fail to clear them, they should explain why. If it is 
to put on some outstanding local program, this is one reason. 
But, if it is simply to carry some old movie, that is an entirely 
different matter. The Commission should consider such clear- 
ance reports carefully when making up its mind about the 
licensee's over-all programming. 

We intend to move—and as you know, the FCC was 
rapidly moving in other new areas before the new administra- 
tion arrived in Washington. I want to pay my public respects 
to my very able predecessor “ted Ford, and my colleagues 
on the Commission who har ‘comed me to the FCC with 
warmth and cooperation. 


E HAVE APPROVED an experiment with pay-TV, and in 
New York we are testing the potential of Ultra-High- 
Frequency broadcasting. Either or both of these may revolu- 
tionize television. Only a foolish prophet would venture to 
guess the direction they will take, and their effect. But we 
intend that they shall be explored fully—for they are part of 
broadcasting’s New Frontier. 
The questions surrounding pay-TV are largely economic. 
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The questions surrounding UHF are largely technological. We 
are going to give the infant pay-TV a chance to prove whether 
it can offer a useful service; we are going to protect it from 
those who would strangle it in its crib. 

As for UHF, I’m sure you know about our test in the 
canyons of New York City. We will take every possible 
positive step to break through the allocations barrier into UHF. 
We will put this sleeping giant to use and in the years ahead 
we may have twice as many channels operating in cities where 
now there are only two or three. We may have a half-dozen 
networks instead of three. 

I have told you that I believe in the free enterprise system. 
I believe that most of television’s problems stem from lack of 
competition. This is the importance of UHF to me: with more 
channels on the air, we will be able to provide every com- 
munity with enough stations to offer service to all parts of the 
public. Programs with a mass market appeal required by mass 
product advertisers certainly will still be available. But other 
stations will recognize the need to appeal to more limited 
markets and to special tastes. In this way, we can all have a 
much wider range of programs. 

Television should thrive on this competition—and the 
country should benefit from alternative sources of service to 
the public. And—Governor Collins—I hope the NAB will 
benefit from many new members. 


By rirman and perhaps the most important frontier: tele- 
vision will rapidly join the parade into space. Inter- 
national television will be with us soon. No one knows how 
long it will be until a broadcast from a studio in New York 
will be viewed in India as well as in Indiana, will be seen in 
the Congo as it is seen in Chicago. But as surely as we are 
meeting here today, that day will come—and once again our 
world will shrink. 

What will the people of other countries think of us when 
they see our western badmen and good men punching each 
other in the jaw in between the shooting? What will the 
Latin American or African child learn of America from our 
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great communications industry? We cannot permit television 
in its present form to be our voice overseas. 

There is your challenge to leadership. You must reexamine 
some fundamentals of your industry. You must open your 
minds and open your hearts to the limitless horizons of to- 
morrow. I can suggest some words that should serve to guide 
you: 


Television and all who participate in it are jointly 
accountable to the American public for respect for the 
special needs of children, for community responsibility, 
for the advancement of eduation and culture, for the 
acceptability of the program materials chosen, for decency 
and decorum in production, and for propriety in adver- 
tising. This responsibility cannot be discharged by any 
given group of programs, but can be discharged only 
through the highest standards of respect for the American 
home, applied to every moment of every program pre- 
sented by television. 

Program materials should enlarge the horizons of the 
viewer, provide him with wholesome entertainment, af- 
ford helpful stimulation, and remind him of the responsi- 
bilities which the citizen has towards his society. 


These words are not mine. They are yours. They are 
taken literally from your own Television Code. They re- 
flect the leadership and aspirations of your own great in- 
dustry. I urge you to respect them as I do. I urge you to re- 
spect the intelligent and farsighted leadership of Governor 
LeRoy Collins, and to make this meeting a creative act. I urge 
you at this meeting and, after you leave, back home, at your 
stations and your networks, to strive ceaselessly to improve 
your product and to better serve your viewers, the American 
people. 

I hope that we at the FCC will not allow ourselves to be- 
come so bogged down in the mountain of papers, hearings, 
memoranda, orders, and the daily routine that we close our 
eyes to the wider view of the public interest. I hope that you 
broadcasters will not permit yourselves to become so absorbed 
in the case for ratings, sales, and profits that you lose this 
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wider view. Now more than ever before in broadcasting’s 
history the times demand the best of all of us. 

We need imagination in programming, not sterility; cre- 
ativity, not imitation; experimentation, not conformity; ex- 
cellence, not mediocrity. Television is filled with creative, 
imaginative people. You must strive to set them free. 


bp rieery in its young life has had many hours of great- 
ness—its Victory at Sea, its Army-McCarthy hearings, its 
Peter Pan, its Kraft Theaters, its See It Now, its Project 20, 
the World Series, its political conventions and campaigns, The 
Great Debates—and it has had its endless hours of mediocrity 
and its moments of public disgrace. There are estimates that 
today the average viewer spends about 200 minutes daily with 
television, while the average reader spends 38 minutes with 
magazines and 40 minutes with newspapers. Television has 
grown faster than a teen-ager, and now it is time to grow up. 

What you gentlemen broadcast through the people's air 
affects the people's taste, their knowledge, their opinions, their 
understanding of themselves and of their world. And their 
future. 

The power of instantaneous sight and sound is without 
precedent in mankind's history. This is an awesome power. 
It has limitless capabilities for good—and for evil. It carries 
with it awesome responsibilities, responsibilities which you and 
I cannot escape. 

In his stirring Inaugural Address our President said, “And 
so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your country.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, ask not what broadcasting can do 
for you. Ask what you can do for broadcasting. 

I urge you to put the people’s airwaves to the service of the 
people and the cause of freedom. You must help prepare a 
generation for great decisions. You must help a great nation 
fulfill its future. 

Do this, and I pledge you our help. 
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. TWO POEMS 
SOCIAL WORKER 


BOZENA NEMCOVA * 


THINK I'd recognize her again were I 
to meet her in the street 
but for the life of me I couldn't tell 
you right now how she parts her hair 
whether she is pretty or not and how 
she is likely to spend nights and 
weekends 


All I can tell you is she has an 

office on the second floor of a wooden 
annex behind the Memorial Hospital where 
little crooks would-be crooks and down- 
right needy patients convalescents and/ 

or relatives of such make up the case 

load of her fragmented day 


Perhaps the carry-over is what matters 
in her files and to her directress and 

last but not least to my rehabilitation 
But to me—one of the fragments of her 
working day today—what mattered was 
that she looked out the window as I 

sat there 


and when her eyes returned to me they 
were warm 


* Formerly a junior college teacher, Miss Nemcova is now work- 
ing toward a Ph.D. degree in sociology at the University of California 
in Berkeley. 
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Now back in my room—my home till the 
first of next month for sure—I come 
to think of it 


She didn’t say Don’t worry everything 
will work out all right 


but for my story she gave me that 
warm look 


Unrehearsed eloquent reassurance 


APPRENTICE 


| gees Extra! 

calls his young voice 

FBI closes in 

on Chicago ring 

The weekend is about to end 
with an early show 
nightshifters on way to subway 
are his last customers 

for the day 


Extra! Extra! 

New satellite in orbit! 

He has no time 

to warm his free hand 

in the deep pocket of his jeans 
Monday has been blue 

and any news 

is better than 

none 


Extra! Extra! 
He stands his nightly watch 
over the corner of Sixth and Market 
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Some day 

his name will be the news 

Anthony Smith reports from Venus 

Anthony Smith charged with drunken driving 
Nobel prize winner Anthony Smith 

Anthony Smith it will be 


He’s smart for his years 
this Tony Smith 


He ups the sales on tired Fridays 
boxes and bags of weekly shopping 
pause on the pavement 

as dimes are being fished out 

to secure the details 

on Extra! Extra! 

Sex maniac ‘confesses all 





“CHILDREN ARE NATURALLY 
EXT ENSIONAL” 


HELEN CAMPBELL * 


A’ ELEMENTARY TEACHER who had not yet read Korzyb- 
ski's Science and Sanity observed with increasing concern 
that both formal and incidental education of children con- 
sisted largely of verbal instruction and verbal responses. Ap- 
proved social behavior tended to be a matter of not “What 
should you do?” but of ‘““What do you say?” In the realm of 
esthetics, privileged children learned both by example and 
approval to make verbal evaluations and impressive comments 
about music, poetry, etc. Only neglected children had many 
opportunities to revel in inexpressible sensations, and through 
them to develop personal tastes. Children were initiated into 
arithmetic as a mystic verbal process of getting acceptable 
answers, even though youngsters are naturally equipped to 
enjoy wholesome awe on the higher levels of abstraction. 
Physics was too difficult for children to comprehend with 
satisfaction, although they demonstrated principles of physics 
daily in walking, top-spinning, teetering, by pitching and 
catching balls—or sometimes rocks. In preparation for writing 
they were drilled, often in a vacuum, in arbitrary spelling, 
punctuation, penmanship, etc. Seldom was help offered in de- 
fining precisely what one wished to communicate. 

Yes, the teacher was deeply troubled because children in 
our culture were being denied many unspeakable sensory 
experiences and opportunities for valid abstracting. 

After several years of frustrating adherence to traditional 
principles of elementary education, the teacher joined a teach- 

* Until her retirement as counselor for the School District of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Campbell had supervised practice teaching in colleges 
in Washington, Minnesota, and Michigan. She now lives in Denver. 


Her paper was presented at the International Conference on General 
Semantics in Honolulu, July 31, 1960. 
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ers college faculty. She was responsible for the fifth grade in 
its experimental, demonstration school. The school had no 
rigid curriculum, no formal examinations, no coded report 
cards. The elementary school and other college departments 
were well equipped with supplies and exhibits. There were 
twenty-eight pupils in the fifth grade. About a third of them 
were the children of faculty members; another third were 
from the temporary homes of ‘‘wildcat’’ oil-well drillers. The 
rest of the pupils were brought to town from a nearby area 
of very poor marginal farming. By unusual chance the IQ's 
of this small class presented a perfect normal probability curve, 
actually ranging from 66 to 134. 

The situation was propitious for experimenting with 
methods of teaching which, the teacher learned later, exempli- 
fied principles of general semantics. As Korzybski said in 
chuckling Polish accents, “So, you have been trying to de- 
verbalize education.” 


Esthetic Sensory Experience 


fee TEACHER attended a concert given by a symphony 
orchestra and sat in front of a woman and a little girl. The 
teacher felt gratified by the fact that some city children have the 
privilege of listening to “live’’ music composed by gifted 
musicians, interpreted by professional performers, conducted 
by a famous conductor in an appropriate setting. What a 
wealth of sensory experience was available to the little girl. 

She might revel in the luxury of a roomy upholstered seat, 
feel small in a perfectly proportioned hall, gaze at frescoed 
walls, She could watch the musicians come on stage in formal 
dress that added dignity to the occasion. She could notice 
instruments of polished wood, sparkling brass or silver. She 
could recognize the fussiness of performers as they adjusted 
their stands, arranged their scores, tuned their instruments, and 
checked with the concertmaster. She could sense authority as 
the conductor mounted the podium, bowed to the audience and 
raised his baton. Yes, the situation was almost a surfeit of 
wholesome sensory potentiality. 

But during the preliminaries of the concert the child had 
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slight opportunity for esthetic sensory experience. Her atten- 
tion was commanded by the voice of the adult. “See, dear, the 
violinists sit in front on the left side of the stage. Count 
them. See the other stringed instruments of different sizes— 
violas, cellos, bass viols, and two harps. Did you know that 
there are so many different kinds of drums?” etc., etc., etc. 
Even after the concert began, the lecture was continued for 
short intervals. What impressive words the child would be 
able to display to her friends and relatives. 

The teacher's anticipation of her own listening had been 
somewhat shattered. But she had been negatively enlightened 
concerning another art—that even more complicated art of 
teaching. 

The teacher recognized that sensory enjoyment of music 
might be enriched by knowledge—expressed by words—after 
one has acquired skill in only slightly distracted listening. Even 
knowledge of its history, classifications, its creators and in- 
terpreters can then be absorbed. But she had a feeling that 
verbal information prescribed BEFORE auditory training 
might actually preclude genuinely subjective listening. 


Wwe classroom conditions, she wondered, could be ar- 
ranged for undistracted auditory experience? A record 
player and a library of recorded classical music were available 
at the college. Probably for the “underprivileged” rural 
children of her class she need provide only the music and her 
own example of silent listening. But for the “privileged” 
children, who had much in common with the child at the 
symphony concert, education would have to be re-education. 
They would need to unlearn a habit of talking about music 
to the exclusion of hearing it. The teacher felt that it would 
be necessary for her to talk about not talking, even to one’s 
self. 

The teacher, in tones of casual conversation, described to 
the fifth-graders the dynamics of free association in reverie. 
The pupils nodded in recognition of their private meanderings. 
She spoke of both spontaneous and deliberate return to one’s 
own external environments. Again they indicated recognition 
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of a common experience. “We do talk to ourselves, for 
example,” said the teacher, “when we are listening to rain 
on the roof, birds chirping, leaves rustling, water flowing. 
We do it when someone is speechifying and when we listen 
to music. We miss a lot while we are day-dreaming.” 

After recess and a short period of settling-down squirming, 
the teacher put a record on the player. It was not a simple 
composition nor a simplified arrangement for children. It was 
the first movement of Beethoven's violin concerto. Without 
comment, the teacher started the player. Within a minute the 
children appeared to be undistractedly attentive. One had put 
his head down on his table, several slouched in their chairs, 
and the overgrown boy had found a place for his feet. Some 
faced the player, one kept her eyes on the teacher. A few 
children made scarcely discernible movements of their fingers. 
So far as the teacher could infer by observation, the children 
were listening and hearing. 

After the music stopped, for a period that was long for 
a group of ten-year-olds, there was no talking—no talking at 
all and very little shifting of positions. Then one youngster 
said, “When I found myself talking to myself, I made myself 
stop doing it. I did that a lot of times.” 

The next day, the class came in from recess and announced 
that it was a good time of day to practice listening to music. 
They heard the first movement again and part of the second 
movement. 


— THEN ON, a daily period of listening was taken for 
granted. The length of the exercise increased daily until 
the teacher arbitrarily set a limit. Individuals asked for 
numbers they wished to hear. Occasionally the teacher would 
say, “I want to play one that some of you have not heard 
before.” A repertoire of favorites grew. 

In order to request records, the children needed to know 
their titles. They were told both titles and names of com- 
posers. This minimum of verbalization led to making com- 
ments about numbers they knew well. In reply, the teacher, 
by example, provided technical vocabulary. For example, a 
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girl said, “All through that movement I kept hearing parts 
that sounded alike but not exactly alike.” The teacher labeled 
such phrases themes. Later another pupil said that Part I, 
Part II, etc., were much alike but not exactly. “One move- 
ment was slow, and the last movement was louder than the 
others.” The teacher provided the label symphony for that kind 
of composition. After a concerto had been heard, someone 
remarked that one violin sang alone several times. The 
teacher said that was the concerto part. “Symphonies with solo 
parts are called concertos.’’ Thus there was conversation about 
music, a sharing of experience. The teacher may have been 
wishfully rationalizing, but it seemed to her that the talking 
had a quality quite different from display-of-knowledge or 
parading-of-good-taste efforts. She finally realized that mothers 
with whom she had talked had not boasted of any precocious 
remarks at home. 


A PROGRAM of listening to poetry became a regular activity 


of this class. The procedures were similar to those of 
listening to music. Similarly, a repertoire of favorites de- 
veloped. The poems ranged in mood from Stevenson's “The 
Lamplighter’ to the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people... .” A child brought a volume of 
Riley to school and asked the teacher to read ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie.”’ Whhen it had been read, another child said that it was 
tiresome because it was too sing-songy. 

Many poems were read so frequently that the pupils mem- 
orized them without effort. The teacher saw lips moving slightly 
as she read. She asked the children to read with her as she 
conducted. Thus a speaking chorus evolved. Eventually the 
chorus put on a program of poetry reading for their mothers. 
The teacher feared that the mothers’ response would be pride 
in the children’s performance. However, most mothers must 
have felt the children’s unselfconsciousness, for the silence of 
their response was shattered by the applause of only a few 
adults. 

In this demonstration school, lessons were occasionally 
observed by college classes; the teacher participated in their 
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later discussions. Usually these students felt that success in 
teaching appreciations depended upon the teacher's own re- 
sponse to an art, poetry for example. They found it incredible 
that this teacher had only slight interest in poetry, and never 
read it in her own leisure time. However, she was deeply 
interested in children and respected their capacity to draw valid 
abstractions from sensory experience. She added that while 
she taught the pupils they were also teaching her to appreciate 
poetry. 


UT AUDITORY PERCEPTION is not the only, probably not 

the keenest, means of perceiving. Could the ten-year-olds 
learn to look and to.see as effectively as they had learned to 
listen? She sat with some prints on her lap and a music rack 
beside her. The children sat or sprawled on the floor before 
her. She would display a picture on the rack, leave it there 
as long as most of the eyes were quietly fixed upon it, then 
replace it with another picture. Later the pupils would spon- 
taneously ask to be shown certain pictures again, later to ask 
by title and name of artist, and attribute works to their creators 
by recognizing typical characteristics of their pictures. One 
day, looking for the first time at a landscape by George Innes, 
a boy asked whether it was painted by Corot. One quality 
these artists have in common is the very abstract muting of 
figures by misty physical atmosphere. Another child said, 
“There is something in that landscape that Innes did not paint: 
behind that clump of trees is a dandy fishing hole.” 

Now, since these children showed subjective response to 
visually perceived stimuli, they might respond to color seen 
with a minimum of content. The art department lent some 
samples of textiles. One after another, pieces of fabric were 
let fall in folds on a table surrounded by the class. The 
children looked and looked and looked. There was much to 
be seen. Folds of cloth have great variety of shades and tints. 
Different textures and finishes of fabric reflect lights of wide 
diversity. 

During the second lesson in looking at colored textiles, a 
child asked that a light blue and a dark blue be shown together. 
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Other requests followed. “Show a blue one and a yellow one 
together,” “Drop them again so that more blue than yellow 
shows,” ““Let’s see a white and a black one at the same time,” 
etc. 

In time, the teacher noticed that most preferences of 
shades and combinations coincided with taste that is desig- 
nated “good taste” by the sophisticated. They expressed it in 
such terms as: “Some combinations are nice to look at for a 
long time, but some are tiresome,” or ‘Those two colors are 
pretty together because there is a lot more of the light one 
than of the dark one.” Nor did it sound irrelevant when 
someone said, ““One of our student teachers has a brown dress 
with a gold-colored collar. The gold is shiny and the brown 
is dull. She is a pretty student.” Nor was awareness of color 
limited to a school exercise: “I pass a store every day that has 
a refrigerator in the window. They have hung a piece of 
purple velvet on the refrigerator. The purple is reflected in 
the enamel. I can see the velvet and the reflections and the 
white enamel together.” 

The next project in perception of color related to form was 
observation of pieces of pottery. During this activity the 
teacher thought that she discerned an occasional repressed 
impulse to move a hand toward a vase. It looked as if even 
without direct contact there was some tactile sensation. When 
a child’s request to hold a vase was regretfully denied, he said, 
“I know it is expensive and doesn’t belong to us. My mother 
has some bowls that are not too valuable for me to hold.” 


OX DAY in June, the genius of the class (the genius was 
not the child with the highest IQ) pondered silently and 
long, and then said, “I wonder what color really is. I can't 
think what kind of thing it is.” Thus he started a conversation 
that was an examination of the most abstract of abstractions. 

“I don’t think it is a thing. But how could we see it unless 
it were in things?” 

“We can’t see redness, just red things.” 

“I have read,” said the teacher, ‘that only humans and 
apes can distinguish colors. The other animals just see light 
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and dark shades. Only people give names to colors.” 

“If animals can’t see colors, then it’s not true that bulls 
get wild when they see red, because they don’t.” 

“And seeing-eye dogs don’t watch traffic lights. I guess 
they just listen.” 

“But I bet it is true that a white rabbit ain't so liable to be 
caught by a fox as a brown one when there is snow on the 
ground.” 

“And it’s not true that female birds chase male birds be- 
cause the males have brightly colored feathers.” 

The little genius sighed as if with awe. ‘Maybe color is 
just something that happens in our eyes.” 

The teacher added, “Our eyes are closely connected with 
our brains.’” She repressed a sigh of her own. In this teaching 
business one never knows the sequels. What would happen 
when these youngsters were in high school and the teacher 
verbalized the theory of light waves? 


Written Communication 


RADITIONAL PREREQUISITES for written communication 

are legible handwriting, conventional (albeit irrational) 
spelling, elementary grammar, capitalization, etc. The teacher 
noticed that children indoctrinated in this logic were un- 
comfortably inarticulate when given a writing assignment. 
They fidgeted, doodled, broke and sharpened pencils, trudged 
to and from the drinking fountain, untied and retied their 
shoes, picked their noses. The teacher was quite certain that 
each child had an experience, idea, or feeling to share by 
writing. Their spontaneity was probably inhibited by concern 
for the mechanics of writing. 

Again the teacher discussed sub-oral speech as natural to 
human beings, including professional writers. Nearly all manu- 
scripts are revised after the first draft of composition. She 
said, ‘Try to capture a line of thought and put it on paper. I 
will not be able to read your papers easily, but you can. Later 
on I will help you write them so anyone can read them.” 

A few pupils began to write almost immediately. Others 
were overtly unresponsive for a time, but eventually everyone 
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wrote something. In subsequent lessons a child’s opus would 
be written on the blackboard, with his permission, and used as 
a vehicle for teaching the forms of acceptable writing. By the 
end of the term all of the children were writing with de- 
creasing inhibition, the more intelligent individuals, of course, 
more spontaneously than the less endowed. 

The following examples of their work are not typical of 
class production. They have been chosen on the basis of sub- 


jectivity and spontaneity. Each may have some psycho-thera- 
peutic value. 


THE House WHERE I Was Born 


Last Saturday I went roller-skating. I skated all the 
way to the neighborhood we use to live in. The yard 
and the house were smaller than I expected them to be. 
I looked at a crack in the wooden sidewalk in the back 
yard. I remembered the time my sister lost her dime 
through the crack. I sat on a bench under the grape arbor 
and thought about the day my father built it. There were 
green cherries on the cherry tree. The tree has grown 
faster than I have since we moved. 


I skated all the way back home. I kept thinking about 
the house we used to live in when I was little. 


THE SCOLDING 


Yesterday our teacher scolded us. She didn’t talk 
much. She sat on Dick’s table and turned keys around 
and around on her key ring. She didn’t look exactly 
like herself. 

All the time the teacher was scolding us, I was trying 
to figure out whether she was really mad or scolding us 
because we needed it. 

At last I decided. 


Our FAMILY 


I was born eleven years ago and was my parents’ first 
child. When I was born I already had six brothers and 
sisters. How could that be? 

Three of my brothers and sisters were my father's 
children. Their mother died when they were little. Three 
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of my brothers and sisters are my mother’s children. Their 
father died, too. When my parents were married to each 
other, they already had six children. Then they had three 
more children. They have a trio of trios. 


THE HERO 


(Written by Pete Jones, the smallest boy in the class.) 

It was the last half of the ninth inning and the score 
was two-two. Western High was batting and Northern 
High was in the field. Western's shortstop came to bat. 
The loudspeaker announced: ‘‘Strike one—strike two— 
ball one—ball two—ball three—” WHAM CRACK. 
The ball flew out toward right field. The fielder ran 
backward and stopped. He waited and waited and waited. 
SOCKO, the ball fell into his mitt. Northern students 
in the stands stamped their feet and pommeled each 
other. They roared, “Jonesie, Jonesie, Yeeah, good old 
Jonesie.” Drummers in the band drummed like fury. 
Pete Jones just stood still. He was still hanging onto the 
ball. 


SUNSET 


One day I went out to Cathedral Woods all by myself. 
I stayed until evening. I watched the sun set. The bare 
trunks and branches of the woods were between me and 
the western sky. There were red clouds and golden 
clouds. The colors and shapes kept changing. I was there 
in the woods until it was almost dark. 

I did not tell the kids about seeing the sunset. I did 
not tell them that in Texas there are bright sunsets al- 
most every evening. Kids in the east think that Texans 
always exaggerate. They do not understand that some 
places are different from this state. 


Social Studies 


A USEFUL DEVICE for integrating United States history was 
a time-line, painted on a strip of paper and hung on the 
panel between two windows. On one side of a thermometer- 
like column were labels designating the events of 1492, 1776, 
the birth year of the ten-year-olds, and the current year. On 
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the other side of the column, even centuries and decades were 
indicated. At the top and bottom of the time-line, cross- 
hatching suggested a continuum of past and future. During the 
school year, names of inventions were added beside the dates 
of their having been patented, The children collected pictures 
of inventors and inventions, studied the biographies, environ- 
ments and inventions of Whitney, Howe, Morse, Stevens, Mc- 
Cormick, Bell, Edison, the Wright brothers, DeForest, and the 
Rusk brothers. 

They gradually acquired some perspective on the accelera- 
tion of industrialization in our culture. They gained some 
understanding of the dynamic process of inventions: a recog- 
nized need, research, invention, patent, use, improvements, 
new recognized needs, etc. They matured from smugly con- 
sidering early models to be quaintly inferior, to appreciation 
of their crucial importance. This study involved history, 
geography, civil government, climatology, sociology, physics, 
literature, music, art, and even a smattering of law. 


Arithmetic 


UMBERING, too, was approached by visual linear repre- 

sentation of progression. Unorthodoxly, it was the favor- 
ite subject of this class and its teacher. After a term of ob- 
serving relative quantity, re-arranging pied numbers in se- 
quence, contemplating the decimal system, and otherwise wal- 
lowing in pure abstraction, one child verbalized the concept 
that numbers are not tangible things. Others said, “There is 
no such thing as one, two, three, etc.” “But there is one-ness, 
two-ness, hundred-ness, etc.” “Counting is something you can 
do without knowing what you are talking about.” “You can 
do it when you do not know what you are thinking about, too.” 
“It is something that goes on in our heads: I don’t think ani- 
mals can do it.” “We can’t add apples and peaches.” “Well, 
we can add two apples and two peaches and say that we have 
four pieces of fruit.” Finally a genius announced one day, 
“You know what? Counting has no beginning and no end. 
Whatever big number or little number you think of, you can 
always think of a bigger or littler number.” That may be as 
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close as any of us come to a definition of man-made non- 
existent infinity. 


Science 


0} COURSE several branches of science had been involved 
in the major learning projects of this class. However, 
community interests were largely determined by an oil boom. 
New wells were being dug, some gushers and some dry holes, 
an oil refinery polluted the atmosphere, fortunes were made 
or lost. 

A child happened to wonder aloud one day to what 
temperature water could be heated. One thing led to another, 
of course. The answer was obtained easily by heating water, 
watching the mercury rise, and then go no higher. In this 
locality the evaporating point is less than at sea-level. Subse- 
quent discussion defined altitude and air pressure, constancy 
of boiling points, variations for different liquids, and then to 
the process of distillation and interest in the local refinery. 

The teacher asked that a student majoring in physics be 
assigned to teach the fifth grade. He built a Rube Goldberg 
still from scrounged materials. The children watched and kept 
records for hours while nine fractions were distilled from half 
an ounce of crude oil. 


Arts 


USIC AND ART were taught in this demonstration school 

by a musician and an artist. They took note of the 
children’s activities and guided them in musical and graphical 
expression of their interests. They were assisted by students 
who were music and art majors. 

The music teacher taught group singing by using American 
folk music: songs of pioneers in covered wagons, cowboys, 
lumberjacks, track layers, plantation laborers and mountain 
whites, river and canal pilots,’miners and trappers. They sang 
Yankee Doodle, John Brown's Body, When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again, Over There, and Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. They sang Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition, 
although children of the nineteen-forties knew that war is no 
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longer a singing matter. They memorized the words of all the 
verses of America the Beautiful. 

The art teacher was herself a painter of modern abstract 
color landscapes. She helped design the time-line and execute 
its decoration. She supervised planning and execution of 
friezes that illustrated exploration, western migration, Ellis 
Island disembarkings, characteristic regional architecture, both 
pioneer and modern. 

The final art project of the school year was the creation 
of a melange representing assembly-line industry in the South. 
The art teacher initiated this activity by consecutively giving 
the pupils paper and pencils, crayons, chalk, and tempera 
paints. She said, “Experiment in drawing lines that look hard 
but suggest speed; also with surfaces that look hard, strong, 
and cold, like steel.” After their trial, errors, and successes, she 
said, ‘Now you are ready to paint outlines and surfaces of 
hard, strong, cold, and swift motifs for illustrating industry 
in the South.” Each child made many drawings and paintings, 
frequently asking the art teacher for criticism. Each child 
chose the preliminary sketches that he wanted to submit for 
selection of motifs of the melange to be assembled. These 
were spread out, arranged and re-arranged in groups until, 
by concensus, five were selected for a balanced melange. Each 
pupil had some part in the final achievement. 

When the cooperative production had been framed and 
hung, the artist told the children that proof of its success 
would show in photographic reproduction. A student teacher 
photographed the picture and made one large print and twenty- 
eight small ones. On the day school closed, every pupil found 
enclosed with his promotion card a print of “Industry in the 
South” by the fifth grade. 


The Teacher 


fy ACCOUNTS seem to imply that the teacher was a pata- 
gon of some sort. She was no such person. Perhaps she 
was just a full-grown child. She had a decent respect for 
knowledge as well as for the opinion of mankind. But she 
felt strongly that education should really be educa tus— 
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educing—drawing forth. As she taught children, they drew 
her out and often led her. 

Several years later she read Science and Sanity and met 
Alfred Korzybski who said, “Yes, yes, yes, children are 
naturally extensional.” 








SEMANTIC STRAWBERRIES 


MARY GRAHAM LUND * 


A LABEL 


This berry’s a word: 

To eat it would be technically and technologically absurd; 
It appears on the cover of seed catalogues 

And makes you go out and buy new faded blue denim togs 
In the latest style with a pocket patch 

For your garden gloves, blue denim to match. 


A NONVERBAL ABSTRACTION 


A nice juicy berry I hold in my hand 

And regard with indifference. I notice that sand 
Still clings to the redness, the wetness, the exterior 
Of something my brain indicates as inferior 

To the thing advertised by the nursery man 

Who helped me determine my spring garden plan. 


AN INFERENCE 


This is the berry you planted in the spring. 

Your friends will come to see you and bring 

Their stickiest offspring with fingers alert 

To pick your prize berries and play in the dirt 

Which you bought by the bushel, or perhaps by the pound 
And sprinkled with care on the top of the ground. 


* Mrs. Lund’s last contribution to ETC., “The Husbands in My 
Life,” appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue. 
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The dirt is still there, 

But the berries—Well, they are there 

Too, in the frozen compartment of the refrigerator, topshelf, 
And were cheaper than if you had raised them yourself. 


CHEAPER BY THE CRATE 


These berries are all the et ceteras, 

The and-so-ons, and other alibis 

That keep the semanticist happy 

In his nonstructured, incomplete paradise, 
We hope that he never gets fat on 
His heavenly et cetera diets 

But just keeps his magical hat on 
While he issues nonsensical fiats, 

Etc. 











“JAM TOMORROW-JAM YESTERDAY”: 


Cultural Time Perception 
and Neurotic Problem-Solving 


EDGAR A. LEVENSON, M.D. * 


“Tm sure I'll take you with pleasure!” the Queen said. 
“Twopence a week, and jam every other day.” 

Alice couldn't help laughing, as she said, ‘I don’t want 
you to hire me—and I don’t care for jam.” 

“It's very good jam,” said the Queen. 

“Well, I don’t want any today, at any rate.” 

“You couldn’t have it if you did want it,” the Queen said. 
“The rule is, jam tomorrow and jam yesterday—but never 
jam today.” 1 

Poor Alice’s plight is certainly familiar to every psycho- 
therapist, whose patients dream of past and future gratifica- 
tions, but, alas, cannot manage to enjoy “jam today.” There 
is, as Carroll so cleverly implied, a very important relationship 
between achieving spontaneous and immediate satisfaction and 
the way time is subjectively apprehended. 

“The man who best feels he understands time is the man 
who refuses to think about it,” said St. Augustine, proceeding 
to think about it quite vigorously. The psychotherapist, too, 
must forego flaccid “understanding,” since the way time is 
perceived has profound implications for his patient and him- 
self. It is to be emphasized that this paper is not concerned 
with the real (in the strict philosophical sense of the term) 

* Dr. Levenson is a practicing psychoanalyst in New York City, 


a graduate of the William Alanson White Psychoanalytic Institute, 


and Director of the Young Adult Treatment Clinic of the White In- 
stitute. 


1 Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass (New York, 1946), 
p. 217. 
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meaning of time, but rather with the way time is experienced 
subjectively. The question is not what is time, but rather bow 
is time experienced. 


es REALITY of the individual is made up of a series of 
just such subjective experiences of the world around him. 
The cultural anthropologist Kluckhohn has pointed out that 
every culture has ways of seeing the world which are peculiar 
to it and which necessarily then pervade the reality of the 
individual.? This Weltanschauung varies quite widely from 
culture to culture and even within the same culture over a 
period of time, but is so ubiquitous and so intrinsic to the 
language and way of life of the individual that it is rarely 
questioned or even enters awareness. Time is probably the 
most important and pervasive of these tacit premises; so much 
so that, according to Spengler, it is by the meaning that it 
intuitively attaches to time that one culture can be differentiated 
from another.® 

Since there will necessarily be a wide variation in the time- 
views held by different cultures, certain operational aspects 
of time will seem “intuitively” natural and others will be 
inattended. It is my thesis that the time-view of our Western 
culture excludes from examination a most vital aspect of ex- 
perienced time, namely immediacy. 

Immediacy is more easily experienced than defined, but it 
could roughly be equated with “felt” time, a total absorption 
in the instantaneous now. If these terms sound vague or mys- 
tical, it is, to support my thesis, because we have almost no 
appropriate language for the feeling aspects of time. As 
Whorf has pointed out, this lack of language is an index of 
cultural inattention since language is most precise and ex- 
plicit when dealing with those aspects of reality which are 
most meaningful to the culture. Eskimos, for instance, have 

2 Clyde Kluckhohn, Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954) Ch. XXV. 

3 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New York, 1926). 

4 Benjamin L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality (New York, 
1956), p. 263. 
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an extensive vocabulary for snow, describing it in detail and 
variety unknown to those of us who experience it more casually. 
Not only is the lack of precise language an index of inatten- 
tion, but it also perpetuates it as it is virtually impossible to 
clearly conceptualize an idea for which there is no language. 


a psychotherapists are becoming increasingly 
aware that the experience of immediacy is vital to the 
successful therapeutic process, and indeed to the general 
achievement of satisfaction, of “jam today.” Since they are 
very concerned with this aspect of time, phenomenology and 
mysticism have been the subject of increasing attention in the 
psychiatric journals (indeed, giving rise to a movement fa- 
cetiously referred to as ‘‘Zen-Buberism’’). However, their 
highly specialized languages have created considerable uneasi- 
ness, particularly among those therapists concerned with ra- 
tionality and scientific empiricism. By examining the premises 
inherent in our cultural position, it may be possible to effect a 
rapprochement, since what we experience as “intuitively” 
wrong or unscientific may be simply not compatible with our 
dearest and most pervasive cultural prejudices. 

In the Western world, our world-view leads us to con- 
ceptualize in lineal-spatial terms. This lineal-spatial “‘set’’ is 
quite central to our cultural orientation and pervades every 
aspect of our lives. It leads us to think of time, in spatial 
terms, as a landscape, fading off into the past and future; 
thus man is seen as moving across this temporal landscape, or 
alternately, as a fixed point with time flowing past him like a 
river. This encrusted metaphor is entirely consistent with and 
reinforces our historically lineal view of time, beginning with 
Aristotle and perpetuated by what has been called our Chris- 
tian-eschatological tradition. Here, the emphasis is strongly 
on time as history, as past-present-future, rather than as an 
aspect of immediate experience, since the birth of Christ is 
treated as the orienting historical landmark and the emphasis 
is on historical past (crucifixion) and historical future (death 
and redemption). The present is treated as a way-station and, 
indeed, immersion in the present is considered paganistic. 
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= A CONSEQUENCE, those aspects of time not referable to 
the past-present-future axis are excluded from our aware- 
ness. We are preoccupied with understanding the past, ‘‘mak- 
ing the most of” the present, and preparing for the future, 
but the sense of immediacy, as an intrinsic part of the time 
experience is lost, since it is necessary to detach oneself from 
immediate experience in order to achieve an historical per- 
spective. Nevertheless there are experiences (orgasm is a good 
example) which transcend this detachment, and which com- 
municate a sense of aliveness and ‘“‘oneness’’ with the occasion. 
To account for this vitality which we vaguely apprehend but 
do not understand (that is, we cannot reduce it to lineal 
terms) we rather lamely substitute the myth of “flow” or 
“passage” of time, wherein a mysterious movement is attributed 
to time, on the lineal axis. Time is spoken of as “standing 
still” or “rushing by’ on those affect-laden occasions when 
actually the immediacy of time is being experienced. Since 
the sense of vitality in time is, in this framework, explained 
by flow, a lineal concept rather than immediacy, we are left 
with, instead of a sense of aliveness, nostalgia and passive 
expectancy, the sorry consequence of time as history rather 
than experience. A great many of our experiences are enjoyed 
retrospectively, or in planning, or in the recounting. For ex- 
ample, it has been said of travelling abroad, that great Western 
time-space excursion, that it is something one thoroughly en- 
joys—after it is over! 

Unlike the Western world, other cultures, primitive and 
sophisticated Eastern, are more concerned with “felt” time, 
with being-in-time, than with historical lineal experience. For 
instance, in Japanese Zen, time is treated like a limitless pool 
in which events occur, cause ripples, and then subside. Haiku, 
a seventeen syllable poem form, illustrates Zen time strikingly. 
A famous Haiku 5 by Basho (17th Century) contains a highly 
condensed statement of the relationship between immediacy 
and eternity, the Augenblick (blink of an eye) quality of ex- 
perience. 


5 Harold G. Henderson, An Introduction to Haiku (New York, 
1958), p. 20. 
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Old pond— 
and a frog-jump-in 
water-sound. 


There is no past, no future—only the event, the sudden splash 
in the “absolute present.” 

Haiku consistently contains this confrontation of the time- 
lessness of nature and the immediacy of human experience. 
Zen rejects a lineal, or in Suzuki's term, a “teleological” con- 
cept of time.® Or, as stated by Watts, “Zen is a liberation 
from time . . . it becomes obvious that there is no other time 
than this instant, and that the past and the future are abstrac- 
tions without any concrete reality.” 7 


SIMILAR TIME EXPERIENCE can be observed in Jewish 

Hassidic mysticism, historically and culturally far re- 
moved from Zen Buddhism. ‘With all deference to the world 
continuum of space and time,’”’ says Martin Buber, “I know 
as living truth only concrete world reality which is constantly, 


in every moment, reached out to me. I can derive them from 
earlier and reduce them to simpler phenomena; and when I 
have done all his, I have not touched my concrete world reality. 
Inseparable, incomparable, irreducible, now, happening once 
only, it gazes upon me with a horrifying look.” § 

On the other hand, the existential psychoanalysts take a 
twofold position. Rollo May supports the view of the essential 
limitations of “‘aristotelian” clock-time, a spatial concept. In 
the Eigenwelt, the inner world of self-relatedness, there is no 
clock-time. “The essence of self-awareness is that they are 
‘there’-— instantaneous, immediate—and the moment of aware- 
ness has its significance for all time.” ® However, existentialism 
has, paradoxically, a concern with the future which seems 

®D. T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism, ed. William Barret (New York 
1956), p. 265. 

T Alan Watts, The Way of Zen (New York, 1957), pp. 199-200. 


8 Martin Buber, Four: Existential Theologians, ed. Will Herbey 
(New York, 1958), p. 165. 


® Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and Henri Ellenberger, Existence (New 
York, 1958), p. 67. 
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quite spatial and has implications which will be considered 
later in discussing the consequences of different time views. 

Needless to say, a non-spatial time concept does not deny 
that man must have a history and anticipate a future. His 
dealings with the world and his fellows require this extension. 
Obviously, even if a Buddhist monk does not think about his 
next meal, someone has planted and sown a crop. In Zen, this 
necessity is recognized, but it is not made very explicit except 
to admonish that Zen goes on in the ordinary functions of 
life. (For example, the mondo “when you eat, eat, and when 
you sleep, sleep!) Buber, in his I-thou, I-it concept, and 
existentialism with its Umwelt, Mitwelt, Eigenwelt, distinction, 
make this a more explicit dichotomy. Thus, in day-to-day life, 
the conventional spatialized time concept is necessary, while 
in the inner life a different time orientation is required. 
This creates, at least in the Western world, an alienation of 
man from his experience. 

Since it can be observed, clinically, that the patient suffers 
a separation of himself from his world and his actions, and 
since this separation can be related to a commitment to a 
lineal-spatial time concept, as described above, it would appear 
that the clinical consequences of the spatial time concept and 
the instantaneous time concept deserve further elaboration. 
Indeed, Fromm,!® Buber,!! May, Sullivan,18 among others, 
have made this sense of alienation central to their concepts of 
psychopathology. Clinically, it would appear that the patient, 
suffering a lack of spontaneity, immediacy, unselfconsciousness 
in his living, attempts solutions which are culturally consistent: 
to wit, he finds, in Suzuki's term, a “fixed abiding place in 
time” (p. 267). Instead of attempting to experience himself 
in an immediate and alive fashion, he focuses on one of the 
way-stations of the past-present-future axis. 


10 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York, 1947). 

11 Maurice Friedman, Martin Buber, The Life of Dialogue (Chi- 
cage, 1955). 

12 Rollo May, op. cit. 

48 Harry S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New 
York, 1953). 
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WELLING IN THE PAST may take various forms, the first 

of which might be called the nostalgic-vengeful. The 
past is recalled longingly, either because the patient wishfully 
imagines it to have been fulfilling or because he was, or 
imagines himself to have been, so injured that he can enjoy 
nothing but fantasy reconstructions and revenges. In therapy, 
he uses the past as history, and does not experience it affec- 
tively; that is, the past is not “put in the present’’ and there- 
fore not genuinely transcended. True, psychoanalytic theory 
describes the patient as living the present in terms of the past. 
This is most certainly correct but it is a lineal time explanation. 
One could, with equal accuracy, but different emphasis, say 
that the patient does not live and experience his present, his 
reality. Consequently, to give his present meaning, he must 
seek a continuity with the past, an artifactual “flow”; the 
result is assigned meaning, in terms of the past, to the present. 
The affective experience of the past as the present (the trans- 
ference) is an entirely different matter and releases the patient 
from historical ruminations to a nondistorted appreciation of 
his present reality. Indeed, this abreactive experiencing of the 
past may be the consequence of a previous immediately felt 
corrective experience in the present with the therapist. 

A rare but rather more rewarding and aesthetic recon- 
struction of the past might be called the Proustian. Here, the 
past is actually a living de novo artistic creation, experienced 
in the present, with perhaps more sensual detail than the 
present can offer, possibly even with some degree of real 
immediacy, if Proust is to be believed. Indeed, Ortega y Gasset 
points out that for Proust remembering is not recalling the 
past; it is treating memory as an organic growing thing. In his 
words, ““To remember is not, like reasoning, to travel through 
mental space; it is the spontaneous growth of space itself.” 14 
Proust’s title A la Recherche du Temps Perdu refers to a search 
for lost time, not remembering of past events. 

A third past orientation might be called the evolutionary, 
inasmuch as the past is believed to contain patterns which make 


14 Jose Ortega y Gasset, “Time, Distance and Form in Proust,” 
The Hudson Review, XI, (1958), 504-513. 
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the future predictable and perhaps controllable. It is strictly 
teleological and deterministic and in its more productive aspects 
may be found in Darwin, Marx and Freud. In its less produc- 
tive forms, it becomes a magical cabalistic attempt to control 
events and to deny the contingent nature of the world. As in 
all categories of the retrovert rubric, however, there is a loss, 
to varying degrees, of vital impact in the present; in return, 
there is achieved an immutability and order that the present can 
never offer. 


rage the past, the patient may aspire to abide in 
the future. This, too, may be attempted in different ways, 
the first of which might be called magical control, since by 
obsessional magical techniques, desired events are caused to 
occur. 

Indeed, anxiety and worry are often attempts to magically 
influence the future, either directly or through the interven- 
tion of a mollified magic helper (a powerful parent or the 
therapist). In the process of psychotherapy, a patient may 
quite suddenly lose his anxiety about an anticipated stress 
when he realizes he is helpless to do anything about it, that is, 
by the relinquishing of mastery over the future. The therapist's 
attempts to help the patient alleviate his anxiety via the psy- 
choanalytic technique (by reviewing, understanding and hence, 
controlling) may be quite futile if the patient is at the same 
time using the therapy and the therapist in a neurotic attempt 
to master the future. The last and most profoundly hopeless 
extension of magical control is constriction of the future. Here, 
needs and expectations are so limited that the future does not 
matter; catatonics have recourse to this solution, as do recluses. 

A second form of anteversion could be called negation. 
The contingency of the future is acknowledged, its entropic 
and hopeless quality accentuated, but there is a refusal to sub- 
mit. In its most productive form, this attitude is evidenced in 
some existentialism. In its more pathological forms, it can 
result in suicide, both actual and its equivalents of destructive 
acting-out. 

A third and last variety of future-orientation is more opti- 
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mistic and might be called procrastination. It is never doubted 
that the future is good, that it holds rewards, but the patient 
is not quite ready. There is an endless marking-time with a 
quite spurious and facile optimism. 

Abiding in the present is a much misunderstood rubric. 
This is not the ‘absolute present” of Zen, but designates a 
certain quantum of duration. The neurotic consequences of 
present orientation coincide with what Suzuki calls ‘“‘momental- 
ism, a living in time devoid of eternity” (p. 267). There is 
a sense of great urgency without immediacy which results in 
an impulsivity and greediness which is most evident in 
Fromm’s hoarding personality. The patient has a terrible sense 
of time rushing by, fears his deterioration and death and seems 
unable to immerse himself in any satisfaction. 

Curiously enough, the existential psychoanalysts, although 
fully cognizant of the central importance of time and the 
phenomenon of immediacy, not unlike the libido theorists, 
put their major emphasis on an abiding-place in time, the 
future. According to May, “personality can be understood 
only as we see it on a trajectory toward its future; a man can 
understand himself only as he projects himself forward” 
(p. 103). This necessarily leads to man’s confronting his 
finiteness, his mortality, and a transcending of it by refusing 
to submit. This seems to be very similar to the antevert’s 
control by negation. Suzuki makes a similar criticism: 


[F]inite man finds the sea of possibilities opening ahead 
as frightening. They mean freedom, and unlimited free- 
dom means unbearable responsibility. To these thoughts 
Zen is a stranger. . . . The existentialist looks into the 
abyss and trembles . . . Zen would tell him: why not 
plunge into the abyss and see what is there? 15 


U WOULD SEEM then that the patient seeks his salvation on 
the time axis; he dwells in the past, grasps at the present, 
or looks to the future. To the extent that the therapist's 
theoretical system proceeds along parallel lines, it is not hard 
to imagine the consequences as an unending obsessional duet. 


15 Suzuki, op. cit., p. 266. 
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If the therapist considers the present as exclusively repeated 
past and believes the therapeutic cure lies in undoing, if he 
considers spontaneity not as an active goal but as the neces- 
sary result of release of inhibitions, then he may fail in his 
endeavors. From insight to spontaneity is a leap the patient 
may or may not make since no specific methodology is therein 
provided for its facilitation. The very therapeutic effort may 
become, in Buber’s terms, “orienting,” not “realizing,” intel- 
lectualizing, not feeling. What the patient experiences or 
realizes in the present interpersonal relationship with his 
therapist may be far more important than what he thus learns 
of his historical dynamics. 

The non-lineal time concept, on the other hand, has en- 
tirely different implications. There is an immersion in time, 
time is part of man, not experienced as outside and, para- 
doxically, the sense of time passage is attenuated. All mystical 
experience, and many simple daily phenomena (orgasm, ab- 
sorption in feeling, in doing rather than achieving) relate to 
this. There is a release of spontaneous sense of oneness with 
what one does and is—a becoming of the “single one” of 
Buber. Neurosis and this state of immersion in time are, in 
my opinion, incompatible. 

In this state of being-in-time, responding and responsi- 
bility become central issues and the dyadic nature of experi- 
encing becomes more evident. Responsibility, as differentiated 
from blame, has to do with immediate “responding to,” a 
total instantaneous reacting and realizing of an interpersonal 
situation. As defined by Buber, it is “hearing the unreduced 
claims of each particular hour in all its crudeness and dis- 
harmony and answering it out of the depths of one’s being” 
(p. 175). Blame, on the other hand, is teleological and 
historical and exists on the lineal axis. 

Needless to say, analysands often spend more time accept- 
ing or dispensing blame than realizing responsibility. Blame is 
more comfortable, because it is alienating. It establishes that 
something is my fault and not yours, or your fault and not 
mine. This acceptance of blame, a common obsessional mani- 
festation, can make it possible for the patient to ignore the 
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failure of his partner to respond affectively. This helps ex- 
plain the obsessional sense of hopelessness, since the patient 
keeps on “understanding” and feels this should cure him. For 
example, a very guilty patient, on recognizing that his wife 
played some part in his troubles said, “My God, if it’s me, I 
can do something about it, but if she has to change too, I'm 
helpless!” True human dependency is intrinsic to responding 
and necessary to the realization of the present. This is not 
neurotic dependency but the recognition of the basically dyadic 
nature of man’s experiencing. It makes for a more vulnerable 
position in life and is intrinsically anxiety provoking. 


CCEPTING THIS DEFINITION, it seems conceivable that the 
failure to respond (mot necessarily lovingly) may be 
more important in neurotic development than the actual con- 
tent or dynamics of the interpersonal situations. For example, 
a child develops defensive systems for protection against the 
neurotic onslaughts of the parents. But in isolating himself 
from the parent, however unreasonable the demands may be, 


possibly the sense of realization, the learned value of respond- 
ing is never achieved, and the child is left with a sense of 
emptiness. 

A concomitant of this alienating situation can exist when 
the parent cannot accept help from the child. The feeling of 
being a competent and potent person never develops. Conse- 
quently, patients seem often to profit therapeutically from a 
recognition of the therapist’s limitations and the discovery of 
their ability to respond sympathetically and humanly. One 
aspect of therapy may be not to relieve guilt consequent to not 
responding, but to draw attention to the failure of this mode 
to develop. 

What the parent has failed to give to the child is less _ 
dramatic and evident than where he has been actively damag- 
ing. It is also easier for the patient to comprehend what has 
been done to him, because he has the language for it. Any 
person who has been treated with hostility knows well, and 
uses, the language of hostility; but the person deprived of, 
say, intimacy, often has no real comprehension of it and must 
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learn to recognize and experience a need for it and to identify 
tentative offers from his environment. The much traveled and 
familiar ground of interpersonal abuse is far more comfortable 
than the unformed, elusive emptiness of interpersonal omissions, 
and perhaps more people are damaged by sins of omission than 
commission. For example, the erotically seductive behavior 
of a parent may be largely damaging because there are no 
other manifestations of interest and closeness, and a para- 
doxical communication results—I am interested in you, I am 
not interested in you. Often, too, in the treatment of sadomaso- 
chistic relationships, the actual destructive behavior seems 
benign and, at the very least, an attempt at relatedness, com- 
pared to the appalling emptiness and lack of any sense of 
human contact. 

Attempts to actualize the instantaneous time experience 
for the patient quite naturally focus attention on the immediate 
present of the therapy situation (the interpersonal relationship 
between therapist and patient). The patient learns from the 
therapist, not by example, intellectual exposition, or explana- 
tion, but by experiencing interaction with the therapist. The 
therapist's aliveness, impact, presence will be the significant 
determinants. All good therapists, whatever their theoretical 
orientation, have this impact, rather like the sharp rap of the 
Zen master. 


a SUMMARY, an examination of our tacit cultural premises 
concerning time reveals a lineal-spatial set. Immediacy as 
an aspect of time is ignored, although it is as “real” as the 
historical aspects of time and considerably more important to 
mental health. Since mysticism deals extensively with this 
unattended aspect of time, in unfamiliar terms we equate it 
with “mysterious” and consider it obscure and alien. Recog- 
nizing our cultural blind-spots enables us to integrate im- 
mediacy into our present psychotherapeutic theories and en- 
deavors without the uneasiness inherent in feeling we are be- 
traying scientific principle or indulging in dilettantism. 





‘AM ALSO LOVED TO LISTEN” 
ELLENTINE M. MULLANEY * 


\ i THEN Margaret Mead wrote about her study of the 
adolescent Samoan girl, she put her problem this way. 


I did something very different from what I would do 
if I concentrated upon a study of the adolescent girl in 
Kokomo, Indiana. In such a study, I would go right to 
the crux of the problem; I would not have to linger long 
over the Indiana language . . . or what the concept of 
conscience meant in Kokomo. These things are the gen- 
eral fabric of American life, known to me as investigator, 
known to you as readers. 

But, with this new experiment on the primitive 
adolescent girl the matter was quite otherwise. She spoke 
a language the very sounds of which were strange, a 
language in which nouns became verbs and verbs nouns 
in the most sleight-of-hand fashion. All of her habits of 
life were different. 


Some thirty-odd years after Miss Mead’s study, I found 
myself faced with a very different aspect of a similar problem. 
Where Miss Mead’s task was to study and understand the 
Samoan girl in her native setting, mine was to teach English 
composition to a Samoan girl who had been transplanted from 
Pago Pago to San Francisco. 


OTU’S HOME was on the island of Tutuila in American 
Samoa. She attended compulsory elementary school, went 


* At the time this paper was written, Mrs. Mullaney was an assist- 
ant in the remedial English program of the Language Arts Division, 
San Francisco State College. Her last article in ETC., “Status Symbols 
and the Timecard Employee,” appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue. 

1 Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York, 1928), 
p. 9. 
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on to be graduated from the only high school in American 
Samoa, and, as a bright and promising student, was sent to 
San Francisco State College to prepare for an assignment as 
an elementary school teacher in Pago Pago. In her junior year 
at college she took the English composition examinations re- 
quired of all teaching credential candidates—and failed to pass. 
At this point she was trapped in a double bind not entirely 
of her own making. She needed her baccalaureate to teach in 
Samoa. She did not need the California credential. But, she 
would not be granted her baccalaureate at San Francisco State 
until she had passed the English composition examination for 
the California credential. In Pago Pago she would not teach 
in English. Except for a small list of three and four letter 
English primer words, she would talk with the children in her 
native Samoan tongue. She compounded her own problem at 
this point by staunchly maintaining that she was not a “for- 
eigner’—and by stubbornly refusing to become a member of 
the “foreign students” class in remedial English. She was an 
American citizen, born in American Samoa, and she was proud 
of it. As a result, she found herself in the company of eight 
other students all of whom were native speakers of English. 
Among them were an accomplished tuba player, a truck driver 
hoping to turn history teacher, an industrial arts major, two 
pianists, and three candidates for elementary credentials. 
Lotu’s problem was so very different from those of her 
classmates that I made a concerted effort to understand it. I 
wish I could report sensational success in solving her problem. 
I can’t. I can only describe here how Lotu and I went about 
recognizing what her language problem really was and hope 
that through that recognition she has learned an approach 


which in time will help her to overcome some of her language 
difficulties. 


Fa THE INITIAL quiz, designed to gauge how much the mem- 
bers of the class knew of grammar, they were asked to 
distinguish between sentences that were grammatically correct 
or incorrect. The questions covered the usual range from 
dangling modifiers to misspellings, errors in punctuation, and 
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groups of words which were not sentences at all. Lotu came 
within three points of an “A” grade. It was obvious she knew 
most of the rules. Given a sentence, she knew whether or not 
it was written acceptably and once she had recognized an 
error in spelling, construction, or punctuation, she usually 
knew how to correct it in the given sentence. But given a 


ball point pen and a blank piece of paper, she wrote things 
like this: 


I usually got A’s and B’s and were so enjoyable. 
However, I regret because I didn’t have any English 
composition class in high school. Grammar and oral 
English were the only two I had. . . . I'm not sure where 
I am standing right now in grammar. 


When asked what foreign country she would like to visit 
if she had the opportunity, she wrote in sincere seriousness, 
“I would like very much to view the seat of the Pope and 
many other interesting work of the olden people.” 

When asked which “front-page” story she had been follow- 
ing in the recent issues of the newspapers, she wrote, “I have 
been following the Finch Trial Case Story because I like 


mystery stories. Am also loved to listen to trial cases in movies 
or in court houses.” 


AS I READ her attempts at composition and talked with her 
about them, it began to be clear that her struggle with 
English lay in the areas of word choice, English sentence 
patterns, the understanding of idiom, and the differentiation 
between words similar in their meanings but varying in 
connotation. Along about this time I remembered once having 
read Bronislaw Malinowski’s “The Problem of Meaning in 
Primitive Languages” in which he discussed the language of the 
Trobriand Islanders and explained that a literal translation 
of their words into English comes very close to being mean- 


ingless until the English speaker understands the Trobriander’s 
culture and values. 


Instead of translating, of inserting simply an English 
word for a native one, we are faced by a long and not 
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altogether simple process of describing fields of custom, 
of social Peychology and of tribal organization which 
correspond to one term or another. We see that linguistic 
analysis inevitably leads us into the study of all the sub- 
jects covered by Ethnographic field-work. . .. There are, 
however, certain come ge of primitive languages, al- 
most entirely neglected by grammarians, yet opening up 
very interesting questions of savage psychology. ... In 
the highly developed Indo-European languages, a sharp 
distinction can be drawn between the grammatical and 
lexical function of words. The meaning of a root of a 
word can be isolated from the modification of meaning 
due to accidence or some other grammatical means of de- 
termination. Thus in the word run we distinguish be- 
tween the meaning of the root—trapid personal displace- 
ment—and the modification as to time, tense, definite- 
ness, etc., expressed by the grammatical form, in which 
the word is found in the given context. But in native 
languages the distinction is by no means so clear and the 
functions of grammar and radical meaning respectively 
are often confused in a remarkable manner.? 


This seemed to me to furnish a key for understanding 
Lotu’s language problem. She was trying to go through this 
difficult process in reverse. Her thought patterns were cast in 
Samoan and she could not avoid superimposing Polynesian 


sentence structure, values, and pronunciations on her study of 
English. 


RIGINALLY the Samoan language was not accompanied by 
the secondary symbolization of a writing system. It lived, 
as preliterate languages do, ‘only in winged words, passing 
from man to man.” ® Statements spoken in real life were 
never detached from the situation in which they had been 
uttered. The Tulafale—or Talking Chief—stood in place of 
the history book, the newspaper, and the diplomatic emissary. 
Margaret Mead speaks of the Tulafale as the “village master 
2 Published as Supplement I of The Meaning of Meaning, by C. K. 
Ogden and I. A. Richards (New York, 1923), p. 301. 
3 Ogden and Richards, p. 307. 
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of ceremonies.” ¢ With the advent of the missionaries in the 
mid-1800's, the language was reduced to a simple writing 
system, and eventually schools were established.5 

Considered within this frame of reference, the surprising 
thing about Lotu was not that she found herself in a remedial 
writing class, but that she wrote as well as she did. Before 
she could make ‘the marks with the fist’ which we call writ- 
ing, she was forced to make at least four adjustments or ac- 
commodations in thought. She thought in the agglutinative 
patterns of her native Samoan, visualized her Samoan words, 
translated them into English, and wrote her English words 
on the paper. There was very little evidence of the so-called 
“psychological block.” She expressed herself fluently and at 
length. She was able to make herself understood most of the 
time, Her phraseology was often picturesque, but sooner or 
later the tenses got mixed, determiners wandered indiscrimi- 
nately into areas where they did not belong, inflections didn’t 
manage to occur, and the clear, firm handwriting would read: ® 


Education to me is very important. I do not believe 
that I would be happy as I am now if I did not have any 
education before. In a way I could but not in a same level 
of appreciation. Things around my surrounding or in a 
new place I visit will be meaningless and unenjoyable 
if I had not have the education. 


In another paper Lotu wrote: 


Almost any long trip has to have an excitement hap- 

pen. The excitement can be a pleasurable one or else a 

threatful tragedy. Well, what has happened was a fright- 

4 Mead, p. 190. 

5 American Samoa, A General Report by the Governor (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1927), p. 99. 

® The term “determiner” is used here in the linguistic sense to des- 
ignate the words traditionally referred to as the “articles” a, an, the, 
etc. The term “inflection” is also used in the linguistic sense and is not 
to be confused with intonation patterns of the voice as words are 
spoken. “Inflection” refers here to the changes in the form of certain 
words by which grammatical relationships are indicated—such as num- 
ber, case, gender, tense, etc. 
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full incident while I was on the plane routed to San 
Francisco. 


I asked Lotu to tell me about the Samoan language and 
writing system. “It is very simple,” she said. ““We have only 
fourteen letters to write and we use mostly vowels.” The 
alphabet she wrote for me follows: 7 


ote * 
= —(@/ 
i —Ly/ 
O — ow / 
U — /uw/ 
F — ( fa / 


L —/\/ 
M — /muw/ 
N — /nuw/ 
P — /pty/ 
S —/sa/ 
T — / ta / 


G — /nga/ ¥ (aes 


ie THE COURSE of this conversation, Lotu pronounced the 
letters of her alphabet approximately as I have transcribed 
them above and then as we moved on to a discussion of in- 
dividual words and how those words were put together to 
form statements, I noticed that, although she had not listed it, 
the glottal stop (written ‘ or / A /) was one of the most used 
consonants in her system.8 She went on to tell me that the 


™ The fourteen letters are phonetically transcribed. We should not 
assume, however, that the “names” of the letters in the Samoan writing 
system include all Samoan sounds any more than we can assume that 
the “names” for the twenty-six letters of the English alphabet include 
all of the sounds or combinations of sounds in the English language. 
It may be noted that the Samoan symbol written “G” is pronounced 
similarly to the English “ne” sound in such words as sing, single, or 
rang; hence, the Samoan “Pago Pago” might more reasonably be 
spelled “Pango Pango” in English. It may also be noted that the 
“ng” sound which is a medial or terminal sound in English words, can 
be an initial, medial or terminal sound in Samoan words. 


® Mead, p. 256. “When the missionaries reduced the language to 
writing, there was no & in the language, the & position in other 
Polynesian dialects being filled in Samoan either with a ¢ or a glottal 
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members of her father’s household speak in Samoan and that, 
until she had entered high school, her English had been 
limited to “‘the list of little words that mean nothing.” In high 
school she had been drilled intensively in the rules of tradi- 
tional grammar, in spelling, and in learning to differentiate 
between sentences which were “right and wrong.” This training 
accounted for her very good grade on the quiz given during 
the first week of the class in remedial English. 

Our discussion came back to her difficulty in differentiating 
between words whose similar meanings carried variations in 
connotation, I asked about her phrase “‘threatful tragedy.” 
She answered, “It is like dreadful.” I answered that the latter 
was an English word but that ¢hreatful was not—and with this, 
I suddenly stumbled onto a part of Lotu’s problem. Here was 
an example of the language which Margaret Mead describes 
where nouns become verbs and verbs nouns “in the most 
sleight-of-hand fashion.” In Samoan, the word for fear is 
fefe; and similarly, in Samoan, the word for dread, threat, 
scare, terror, fright, and all the English idiomatic phrases 
which carry nuances of fear, is also fefe. To make fefe a verb, 
Lotu would add before it fa’a, ‘the word which shows the 
action,” so that to frighten, to be afraid, to threaten, ot to 
dread “all same—all fa’a fefe.” 


} IS UNDERSTANDABLE in the light of this explanation that 
she had written in a paper on capital punishment: 


Man's life is precious. Nevertheless, this doesn’t mean 
that an evil man’s life (one who commits crimes that are 
considered worse by the human race) shall be preserved 





stop. Soon after the printing of the Bible, and the standardization of 
Samoan spelling, greater contact with Tonga introduced the & into the 
spoken language of Savai’i and Upolu, displacing the ¢, but not replac- 
ing the glottal stop. Slowly this intrusive usage spread eastward 
over Samoa, the missionaries who controlled the schools and the 
printing press fighting a dogged and losing battle with the less musical 
k. Today the ¢ is the sound used in the speech of the educated and 
in the church, still conventionally retained in all spelling and used 
in speeches and on occasions demanding formality.” 
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as a precious ornament. Certainly not. He will be like a 
lion in the woods that frightens to devour people. And 
people are afraid to be near the woods by any chance. The 
only way to rid people of the fear is to kill the murderer. 
Killing a dangerous and evil animal or man is not im- 
moral at all. 


Thus Lotu spoke for the moral code and values of Samoa. 

The word for love, enjoy, pleasure, happy was ‘‘all same,” 
too. In Lotu’s world it was perfectly logical to say ‘Am also 
loved to listen.” It was easy to understand, too, how de- 
terminers became confused in her writing when it became clear 
that /e stood equally for the English a, an, or the. 

There is also only one approximation in Samoan for 
English prepositions. It is the word 7. Lotu then, had great 
difficulty knowing when to use in rather than on or at or to 
rather than near. A smile was “in a face” more often than 
“on a face’; a paper could as easily be ‘‘on a hand” as “in a 
hand.” Why? Said she, “I cannot tell you in Samoan because 
in Samoan we cannot say this. We must say “The paper and 
my hand they come together.’”’ In the command, ‘Go to the 
door!”” Lotu would say, “Alu i le faitotoa.” And her Samoan 
words would be identical had the English been “Go near the 
window!” 

Personal pronouns gave her trouble also, as did plural 
nouns and the genitive case of nouns. Again her language 
furnished the explanation. The word for the personal pronoun, 
first person singular is a’~—and a’u is as close as Samoan can 
come to equivalents for me, my, or mine. The self, then—me, 
myself, and I—‘all a’u.” 


OUNS sHOw plurality by the addition of o before the 

word, but the closest equivalent to the English inflection 
for the genitive case in a statement like ‘This is Mary's dress” 
would be roughly, “This dress is for Mary.” This fact may be 
accounted for by something Margaret Mead points out. In 
Samoan life, personal possession of material things does not 
exist as it is conceived in Western cultures. In her absence, 
a girl’s finest tapa cloths may be taken from their place in the 
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rafters of the family house and given to a visitor. And so 
Lotu cannot say “This dress is Mary’s.” She can only say, 
“This dress is for Mary.” How long the dress will be for 
Mary, no one knows—and, in Samoa, no one really cares. 
Personal possession is not a concept Samoans understand, and 
therefore their language does not encompass its expression. 

Verbs also are built differently and in a much less complex 
fashion than in English. I asked Lotu to say, “Will you go 
swimming with me?” Her answer was, “I can’t. I can only 
say, ‘Are you going swim near me?’ ” 

We touched upon the matter of cultural concepts again 
when I asked her how she would say ‘“There is a shark in the 
water!” 

She laughed incredulously and then said, “What water? 
Fresh water?” I answered that I didn’t know sharks got into 
fresh water, and she was convulsed again. ‘They don't,” she 
said. “Do you mean sea?” I said yes, I meant sea water, and 
she explained that the sea and water were two very different 
things in Samoan. 

“Va'i is water—any water. Sami is sea.’ Sami is a con- 
cept complete and separate from any western thought of 
“wide waters.” From sami comes the food they eat, the peril 
of the storm, the “enjoyables” of swimming. 

“E iai le malie sami!” There is the shark in the sea. 


A* THIS POINT, I am not sure whether Lotu and I matched 
out in the learning process. I hope I have taught her 
more of English than she has taught me of Samoan. I do not 
know as I write this, whether she will pass the composition 
exams at the end of the semester. If she passes, she will re- 
turn to Pago Pago. When she does, she will pack into her 
luggage a copy of English Simplified, a copy of Processes in 
Writing, and a brand new copy of Roget’s International 
Thesaurus. She has some idea of the differences between the 
patterns of her own language and the patterns of English. 
She has told me she will teach the third and fourth grades in 
a Samoan school, and I feel sure she will teach them thoroughly 
and well. But I bade her farewell with a deep feeling of 
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ambivalence. I think I have understood her and her language 
problem. I am not sure how much I have helped her. 

Working with Lotu has been a provocative and rewarding 
experience. As I continue as a teacher of English myself, I 
shall try always to remember that I, too, ‘‘am also loved to 
listen.” 


RECOMPENSE 


The fire flared in technicolor 

Taunts, the child’s scream uncorked 
Energies of heroism long stopped. 

I leapt the wall, pursued the call 

To an alcove oven, roaring hot, 
Wherein the child sat, 

His jacket dry as his sigh. 

We sprang together through watery weather 
To the net below, and simmered down. 
For this not yet medal nor crown, 

Nor monies nor swan’s down, 

But 14 thousand 523 green stamps. 


CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 





MARK TWAIN: 
A Heretic in Heaven 


C. MERTON BABCOCK * 


N AN AGE such as ours, when uncritical acceptance of 

established modes of thought and action has become the 
measure of merit in all things, it is refreshing to review the 
undoctrinaire deliberations of a dyed-in-the-wool dissenter 
and thorough-going non-conformist. Mark Twain was shame- 
lessly outspoken in his rejection of the cultural traditions of 
his day, of the hypocritical standards by which “civilized” 
man was customarily differentiated from the “savage.” Prin- 
cipal targets for his iconoclastic invective and defamatory 
ridicule were the “‘philistines” of art, the ‘undertakers’ of 
religion, and all manner of phony intellectuals. “When I 
reflect upon the number of disagreeable people who I know 
have gone to a better world,” he declared, “I am moved to 
lead a different life.” It vexed him to hear people talking 
glibly of art. ‘There is one man in 7500 that can tell what 
a pictured face is intended to express,” he said. And, regard- 
ing the opera and so-called classical music, he asked, “Would 
you advise a person to deliberately practice having a toothache 
in the pit of the stomach for a couple of years in order that 
he might come to enjoy it?” 

The point is that Mark Twain had a sharp eye for pre- 
tense and could see through society's priestly robes of in- 
fallibility which hide the shabby falsehood of standardized 
morality. He had the patience to doubt cherished traditions 
and the glittering generalities of the “gilded age.” “I have 


* Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State University. 
Professor Babcock’s most recent contribution, “The Cultural Roots of 
Bragmatics,” appeared in ETC., XVII (1960), 415-422. 
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been reading the morning paper,” he wrote to one of his 
correspondents. “I do it every morning—well knowing that 
I shall find in it the usual depravities and basenesses and 
hypocrisies and cruelties that make up civilization, and cause 
me to put in the rest of the day pleading for the damnation 
of the human race.” 1 Small wonder that he has been called 
a pessimist. A healthy pessimism is, of course, a sign of 
critical sagacity. Or, as Mark Twain, himself, expressed it, 
“The man who isn’t a pessimist is a d----d fool.” ? 

Beneath the author's boisterous buffoonery and blustiferous 
tall talk, one can find, with very little probing, a solid bedrock 
of semantic sense and sanity. That Mark Twain was essentially 
an extensionalist is evident from his assertion that “the average 
man has turned the rights and wrongs of things entirely 
around and is proud to be ‘consistent,’ unchanging, unmov- 
able, fossilized, where it should be his humiliation that he is 
so.” 8 His essay “Concerning Tobacco” is a delightful ex- 
planation of groundless beliefs and map-territory confusion- 


ality: 


A man thinks he can tell what he regards as a good 
cigar from what he regards as a bad one—but he can’t. 
He goes by the brand, yet imagines he goes by the flavor. 
One may palm off the worst counterfeit upon him; if it 
bears his neal he will smoke it contentedly and never 


suspect.* 


To verify his theory, the author conducted the following ex- 
periment: 


1 Mark Twain's Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1917), p. 
678. 

2 Albert B. Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York, 1912), 
III, 1508. The ellipsis in the word damned must have been supplied 
by the editor or proofreader. Mark Twain would not have been guilty 
of such a euphemism. 

3 Mark Twain's Speeches, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1923), p. 
129. 

*From What Is Man? and Other Essays (New York, 1917), re- 
printed in Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, ed. Edmund Fuller (New 
York, 1958), pp. 298-299. 
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I was to have twelve personal friends to supper one 
night. One of them was as notorious for costly and 
elegant cigars as I was for cheap and devilish ones, I 
called at his house and when no one was looking bor- 
rowed a double handful of his very choicest; cigars 
which cost him forty cents apiece and bore red-and-gold 
labels in sign of their nobility. I removed the labels and 
& the cigars into a box with my favorite brand on it—a 

rand which those people all knew, and which cowed 
them as men are cowed by an epidemic. They took these 
cigars when offered at the end of supper, and lit them 
and sternly struggled with them—in dreary silence, for 
hilarity died when the fell brand came into view and 
started around—but their fortitude held for a short time 
only; then they made excuses and filed out, treading on 
one another's heels with indecent eagerness; and in the 
morning when I went out to observe results the cigars 
lay all between the front door and the gate. All except 
one—that one lay in the plate of the man from whom I 
had cabbaged the lot. One or two whiffs was all he could 
stand. He told me afterward that some day I would get 
shot for giving people that kind of cigars to smoke.5 


ARK TWAIN’S concern for facts and judgments, and for 

the tendency of people to confuse the two, is plainly 
expressed in “Fenimore Cooper's Literary Offenses,’ ® which 
is a double-barreled attack on faulty evaluation. First of all, 
the author called Cooper to task for playing fast and loose 
with the observable facts of river navigation. He pointed 
out, for example, that one of the boats Cooper described in 
The Deerslayer could not possibly have managed the turns 
in the river. He also showed that Cooper's characters and 
conversations were “not according to life”’ But, more subtly 
and if anything more perniciously, he lampooned the critics— 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Brander Matthews, and Wilkie Collins 
—for their incapacity to use their own literary “‘slide-rules” 


5 bid. 


®From In Defense of Harriet Shelley and Other Essays (New 
York, 1918). 
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in the appraisal of the artistic merits of a specific work of 
fiction. 

Speaking of writers in general, he said, “I never saw an 
author who was aware that there was any dimensional differ- 
ence between a fact and a surmise.” He understood that one 
cannot have a theory without principles, and “principles,” he 
decided, “‘is another name for prejudices.” 7 “Loyalty to 
petrified opinions never yet broke a chain or freed a human 
soul in this world,” he said, ‘and never will.” ® Regarding 
the Bacon-Shakespeare authorship controversy, he declared the 
protagonists’ theories unsupported by anything resembling a 
fact: 


Fact and presumption are, for business purposes, all 
the same to them. They know the difference, but they also 
know how to blink at it. They know, too, that while in 
history-building a fact is better than a presumption, it 
doesn’t take a presumption long to bloom into a fact 
when they have the handling a it. They know by old 
—_— that when they get hold of a presumption- 
tadpole he is not going to stay tadpole in their history- 
tank; no, they know how to develop him into the giant 
four-legged bullfrog of fact.® 


Mark Twain was so thoroughly convinced of the ridiculous 
shortcomings of historians as to declare, “The very ink with 
which history is written is merely blind prejudice.” 1° 

Nor did he spare the high moguls of the literary fraternity. 
“As long as I am a doctor of literature,” he announced from 
the lecture platform, “I mean to doctor everyone else's.” 
Shakespeare, he diagnosed as a “‘yokel” ; Cooper's Deerslayer, 
as “literary delirium tremens”; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
field, as “one long waste-pipe discharge of goody-goody puer- 
ilities and dreary moralities.” Of Milton’s Paradise Lost, he 
said, ‘This is the kind of book everyone wants to have read 

™ Mark Twain's Speeches, op. cit., p. 207. 

8 Ibid., p. 130. 

°Is Shakespeare Dead? (New York, 1909), p. 354. 

10 Following the Equator (New York, 1897), Il, p. 392. 
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and nobody wants to read.” He glibly disposed of Henry 
James by jeering, “I would rather be damned to John Bunyan’s 
heaven than read that.” And, of John Ruskin’s highly-rated 
Victorian prose, he said, “This reminds me of a cat having a 
fit in a platter of tomatoes.” Etc. 

Mark Twain had no use for revered traditions, treasured 
names, or high-hattery in any form. “I can go as far as the 
next man in genuine reverence of holy things,” he wrote in 
his Notebook, “but this stretching the narrow garment of 
belief to fit the broad shoulders of a wish, tis too much for 
me.” On a tour of the Vatican a guide asked him how much 
he thought the Statue of Jupiter was worth. “Oh, I don't 
know,” replied the famous American, ‘four dollars—possibly 
four-fifty.” ‘“One hundred thousand,” announced the stupified 
guide. 

Notice the “consciousness of abstracting” in this passage 
from “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven”: 


I drifted up to a gate with a swarm of people, and 
when it was my turn the head clerk says, in a business- 
like way: 

“Well, quick! Where are you from?” 

“San Francisco,” says I. 

“San Fran—what?” says he. 

“San Francisco.” 

He scratched his head and looked puzzled, then he 
says: “Is it a planet?” 

By George, Peters, think of it! “Planet?” says I: “‘it’s 
a -* And moreover, it’s one of the biggest and finest 
and— 

“There, there!” says he, “no time here for conversa- 
tion. We don’t deal in cities here. Where are you from 
in a general way?” 

“Oh,” I says, “I beg your pardon. Put me down for 
California.” 

I had him again, Peters! He puzzled a second, then 
he says, sharp and irritable: 

“I don’t know any such planet—is it a constellation?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” says I. “Constellation, says you? 
No—it’s a State.” 
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“Man, we don’t deal in States here. Will you tell me 
where you are from in general—at large, don't you under- 
stand?” 

“Oh, now I get your idea,” I says. “I’m from 
America—the United States of America.” 

“Peters, do you know I had him again? If I hadn't 
I’m a dam! His face was as blank as a target after a 
militia shooting-match. He turned to an under clerk and 
says: 

. “Where is America? What is America?” 

The under clerk answered up prompt and says: 

“There ain’t any such orb.” 

“Orb?” says I. “Why, what are you talking about, 
young man? It ain’t an orb; it’s a country; it’s a continent. 
Columbus discovered it; I reckon likely you've heard of 
him, anyway. America—why, sir, America—’’ 

“Silence!” says the head clerk. “Once for all, where 
—are—you—from?” 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t know anything more to say— 
unless I lump things, and just say I'm from the world.” 

“Ah,” says he, brightening up, ‘‘now that’s something 
like! What world?” 

Peters, he had me, that time. I looked at him, puzzled, 
he looked at me, worried. Then he burst out: 

“Come, come, what world?” 

Says I, “Why, the world, of course.” 

“The world!” he says. “H’m! there’s billions of 
them! . . . Next!” 14 


Mark Twain’s semantic sophistication is displayed most 
clearly in his diaries of Adam, Eve, and Satan in the Garden 
of Eden. In “Eve’s Diary,” he has the first lady of the 
world stumble on to a group of tigers. “I had never seen a 
tiger before,” she said, “but I knew them in a minute by the 
stripes.” 12 What a perfect example of identification of object 
and symbol! Apparently Eve wanted to take over the re- 
sponsibility of naming things, and Adam protested: 

1 From Report from Paradise (New York, 1909), reprinted in 
Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, op. cit., pp. 325-326. 

12 From The $30,000 Bequest (New York, 1906), reprinted in 
Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, op. cit., p. 127. 
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. . . The new creature names a that comes along 
... And always that same pretext is oftered—it looks like 
the thing. There is the dodo, for instance. Says the mo- 
ment one looks at it one sees at a glance that it “looks 
like a dodo.” It will have to keep that name, no doubt. 
It wearies me to fret about it, and it does no good, any- 
way. Dodo! It looks no more like a dodo than I do.%8 


ECOGNIZING LABELS as dangerous high-level abstractions, 
Mark Twain gets at the very root of extensionalism in 
“Satan’s Diary’’: 


I listened again. Again as in that former time they 
puzzled over those words, Good, Evil, Death, and tried 
to reason out their meaning; but, of course, they were 
not able to do it. Adam said: 

“Come, maybe we can find Satan. He might know 
these things.” ... 

Certainly none could be more willing, but how was 
I to do it? I could think of no way to make her under- 
stand, and I said so. I said: 

“I will try, but it is hardly of use. For instance— 
what is pain?” 

“Pain? I do not know.” 

“Certainly. How should you? Pain is not of your 
world; pain is impossible to you; you have never experi- 
enced a physical pain. Reduce that to a formula, a prin- 
ciple, and what have we?” 

“What have we?” 

“This: Things which are outside of our world—our 
own particular world—things which by our constitution 
and equipment we are unable to see or feel, or otherwise 
experience—cannot be made comprehensible to us in 
words. There you have the whole thing in a nutshell. It 
is a —— it is axiomatic, it is a law. Now do you 
understand?” 

“What is axiomatic?” 

She had missed the point. Necessarily she would. Yet 
her effort was success for me, for it was a vivid confirma- 


43 From The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg (New York, 1909), 
reprinted in Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, op. cit., p. 115. 
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tion of the truth of what I had been saying. Axiomatic 
was for the present a thing outside of the world of her 
experience, therefore it had no meaning for her. I ig- 
nored her question and continued: 

“What is fear?” 14 


That Adam and Eve should have received basic instruc- 
tion in extensionalism is Mark Twain's way of emphasizing 
the primary importance of this kind of language training. The 
author turned the Garden of Eden, for his purposes, into a 
laboratory for linguistics, and treated the problems of good 
and evil as strictly verbal problems. The temptation, he 
analyzed as a semantic trap, and man’s fall, as a misinterpre- 
tation of observable facts resulting from failure to question 
the validity of a glittering generality, That Satan should have 
been the preceptor makes perfectly good sense: he was well 
versed in the art of doubting. 

Mark Twain was, as his biographer Albert Bigelow Paine 
has suggested, a “barefoot among the gods.” His writing for 
the most part is carefully-planned blasphemy. He reversed the 
pat interpretations of his contemporaries, changing light into 
darkness, and darkness into light. His comments, after en- 
during what he called the “insurrections” of the Bayreuth 
music festival in Germany, may be taken as his estimate of 
his own relationship to civilized society: “I feel strongly out 
of place here. Sometimes, I feel like the one blind man 
where all others see; the one groping savage in the college of 
the learned; and, always, during service, I feel like a heretic 
in heaven.” 


14 From Europe and Elsewhere (New York, 1923), reprinted in 
Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, op. cit., pp. 374-375. 
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MAGNETIC MOMENT 


NINA WILLIS WALTER * 





VD DB 
== j aa-,,,, 
= = ly, — the professor says, 
Waggling his beard. 
The mathematics teachers try to look intelligent; 
The English teachers arrange themselves in attitudes of 
patience. 


He speaks of a controlled fusion reactor 

And fills the blackboard with small, neat hieroglyphics. 

And he speaks of small circles of energy, 

And rapid gyrations, 

And draws a diagram with arrows chasing each other. 

In rapid sequence 

He makes his symbols march, equation-style, across the black- 
board, 


Speaking the while of something he calls “magnetic moment.” 


I am glad he cannot know 
How very small his audience really is, 
Although the seats are filled with bodies. 


I think of another professor who tried with equal fervor to 
explain 

To a literalist 

A story about a bull fight 

And something called ‘moment of truth.” 

But this magnetic moment is not the same thing; 


* Mrs. Walter teaches English, literature, and creative writing, and 
is director of the Poetry Workshop at Los Angeles City College. 
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It is not the same thing at all. 

It is like dust-devils before a hurricane, 

Or the whirling funnels of a tornado, 

Or like a maelstrom in miniature, 

Or like the funny little gadget the batter bats in the Boron ad. 
It has something to do with nuclear fission 

And area-times-current 

And drift of force 

And a constant in a variable field 

And a picket fence with a loop around it whirling like crazy. 


This is the only diagram I understand. 


About nuclear fission and all its undecipherable (to me) 
symbols 

Nothing comes through. 

But I like his magnetic moment. 


Perhaps a life or a lifetime is no more than that: 
A constant force (an energy center?) 
Adrift in a variable field. 


Perhaps the reason for being is no more 
Than learning to find oneself the constant 
In a variable environment, 

Discovering for oneself 

The magnetic moment, 

Learning to identify with that moment. 


Perhaps. 


At least, these speculations fill the hour 
And the bright-eyed professor may be fooled into 
thinking 
He has another convert. 
Nevertheless, 
I like his magnetic moment. 
I like to think that in this great confusing universe 
I am a magnetic moment. 





THE SKIN AS A CHANNEL 
OF COMMUNICATION 


B. von HALLER GILMER * 
LEE W. GREGG * 


| Sen age in communicating with astronauts in outer 
space, a combat crew in a lumbering tank, or frogmen 
swimming under water are not too different from those in 
communicating with blind and deaf persons. Blinded by his 
equipment, deafened by his environment, the lonely astronaut 
or the clammy frogman must be reached through a new 
avenue of approach. Here at Carnegie Tech we are studying 
ways of using the skin as a channel of communication and 
the techniques involved in delivering information to the skin; 
electropulse stimulation is proving to have reliability in con- 
trolled applications. 

In a recent review in Science Professor Geldard gave an 
overall picture of the problems involved in vibrotactile com- 
munication, and pointed out in effect that “applied” problems 
in this area are themselves “basic” because so little is really 
known about the skin as a sense channel.* 

In considering nonvisual, nonauditory communication 
there are several sets of questions to be faced: What are 
the demands on the system in terms of information to be 
conveyed? Is the skin capable of transmitting information 
accurately, and under what conditions? Can cutaneous signals 
be coded to give both content and context to a language? Is 
such communication practical for complex information proc- 
essing? 


* Department of Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
This research is being supported in part by a grant from the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

1 F. A. Geldard, “Some Neglected Possibilities of Communication,” 
Science, CXXXI (1960), 1583-1588. 
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W: KNOW that mechanical vibrotactile communication 
under laboratory conditions is possible.2 Mechanical 
vibrations, however, have considerable drawbacks for com- 
munication through the skin. Electropulses should have an 
advantage over mechanical vibrations because they can be 
confined to a well-defined skin area, in contrast to the diffuse 
spreading out of mechanical stimulation. 

It looks as though it will be possible through cutaneous 
communication to provide information with such diversifica- 
tion as stock market quotations, weather forecasts, and gun- 
laying data. From “vibratory barographs’” for frogmen, to 
“covert codes” for use in secret transmissions, vibrotactile or 
electrotactile communication falls into a minimum of seven 
classes of information. (1) Through ‘amounts’ one can 
present quantitative information, and (2) through “coordi- 
nates” one can give relational information. In landing an 
aircraft, (3) ‘directions’ and (4) “‘rates’’ can be transmitted 
through the skin. It has been shown that through “vibratese”’ 
one has the potential of a practical (5) “language’’ system 
superior to the Morse code. The attention-demanding qualities 
of vibration give it some uniqueness in (6) “warning.” Just 
where it may fit into (7) ‘vigilance’ problems, is not yet 
quite so clear. 

An important research area lies in comparing and con- 
trasting tactile sense channels with hearing and vision. Be- 
tween the eye and the ear, the ear is best in the temporal di- 
mension, the eye in the spatial sense. The skin may be unique 
in combining the spatial-temporal dimensions in one sensory 
channel. 

Much work has been done at the University of Virginia 
laboratories in identifying the stimulus dimensions for me- 
chanical vibratory stimulation. Duration, intensity, and loci 
have been built into successful “languages.” Our work here 
at Carnegie Tech is in establishing criteria for electrical stimu- 
lation. Coding, in contrast to the many studies on dimensions, 
has had little work done on it. For one thing, it is difficult 

?F. A. Geldard, “Adventures in Tactile Literacy,” American Psy- 
chologist, XII (1957), 115-124. 
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to decide whether attempts should be made to build up a 
general skin language, or coding should be made specific to 
each problem situation. Our approach will be seen below; 
but there are other generalities which have delayed experi- 
menters. What is the capacity of the observer in receiving in- 
formation per unit of time? What is the capacity of the skin 
as a channel under different conditions? We have noted in 
studying some aspects of the air defense network that engi- 
neering the language instead of the machines has proved to 
be an effective way of overcoming the difficulties in the com- 
munication system. One may, then, postulate that by its very 
nature the skin is not handicapped with a lot of excess 
verbiage as is the written and spoken word. Perhaps the skin 
has possibilities of codes even superior to other channels be- 
cause of its “simplicity.” 


] brett of stimulus variables in tactile sensitivity is 
almost nonexistent. And we need to have measures of 
“skin deafness,”’ channel loads, the effects of distraction, and 
error ranges. The skin as a sensory channel may have one 
completely unique aspect; it is rarely ever “busy.” True, it 
receives bumps, gets goose pimples, and wrinkles under water, 
but it is not used like the eyes and ears. This gives it an 
opportunity to learn, to become habituated to code that can- 
not be interfered with under given conditions. The vibratory 
sginal cannot be shut out; the skin cannot shut its eyes; it 
can hardly even hold its ears—in this respect the skin is a 
channel much more like the ear than the eye. Some basic data 
needed will be about signal-to-noise ratios for the skin. 

But, assuming that enough of the basic problems of “what 
the skin can do” have been solved, our problem becomes one 
of dealing with perceptions, judgments, and decisions. 


HERE ARE three phases to our present program of re- 

search in electropulse communication. One is the psycho- 
physical approach to determine the boundaries between pain 

5 L. W. Gregg, “Engineering Psychology,” in Industrial Psychology, 
ed. B. v. H. Gilmer (New York, 1961), ch. 16. 
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and pulses—the conditions and effects of intensity, polarity, 
duration, interval, electrode size and spacing, all the conditions 
for painfree stimulation commensurate with the demands of an 
easily learned coding system for a cutaneous language prac- 
tical for the use of a deaf-blind person. 

The second is the problem of coding and complex in- 
formation processing described further on in this paper. The 
third, teaching the code, is a problem which we have not yet 
undertaken. 

We had considered concentrating our efforts entirely on 
the psychophysical problems in order to learn all the inter- 
relationships between the many stimulus “dimensions” already 
mentioned; but the problems here are endless, and we de- 
cided to restrict our efforts: to attack selected psychophysical 
and coding problems at the same time. We are asking the 
question: What all do we need to know for appropriate 
coding of a language for the deaf-blind, bearing in mind that 
they must communicate with people who may not be motivated 
to learn some difficult or radically different new code? In 
other words, we are asking what psychophysical information 
we need, rather than attempting to learn all about skin sensi- 
tivity for its own sake. Is it possible to come up with a lan- 
guage for the skin even more efficient than that mediated 
through the eye and ear? 

The apparatus we have in use was constructed in our 
laboratory, modified from a design developed by Hahn.‘ 
Square wave pulses are generated (from Tektronex equip- 
ment) and capacitance-coupled to a triode amplifier utilizing 
a type 24 power triode to stiffen the pulses so that capacitance 
or resistance of the skin does not distort the wave-form. The 
output of the amplifier is applied to concentric electrodes at 
the skin. A resistance meter is connected at the electrodes 
to keep a constant check of skin resistance. The pulse entering 
the skin can be defined electrically. Voltage and current are 
read directly. Data are punched directly on IBM cards, con- 
taining identification code, information as to subject, stimulus 


*j. F. Hahn, “Cutaneous Vibratory Thresholds for Square-wave 
Electrical Pulses,” Science, CX XVII (1958), 879-880. 
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conditions, voltage, current, and resistance readings used for 
computations which have been programmed for a 650 IBM 
computer. 

We have made exploratory studies on both normal and 
blind subjects. It is possible to get painless pulses suitable 
for coding on certain punctiform areas of the hands and feet, 
and a few other places over the surface of the skin. For ex- 
ample, some of our pilot studies determining lower thresh- 
olds using square wave stimulation, with duration constant at 
1 millisecond and frequency at 1 pulse per second, show that 
voltage and current are stable over periods as long as one 
hour. Skin resistance levels off after the first few stimulations, 
and holds an almost constant value. We have found it possible 
to repeatedly stimulate (slightly above threshold strengths) a 
given skin area at 1 p.p.s. with duration of 1 msec. up to two 
hours without reports of pain. 


UR RESULTS support those of other investigators that 


frequencies of square wave pulses in excess of 8 to 10 
p-p-s. at most any duration will induce pain. Some skin areas 
will show pain at certain pulse rates where other areas do 
not. And skin areas where painfree pulses can be sensed day 
after day can easily be made painful by increasing any one of 
the dimensions of intensity, duration, or frequency. 

Our equipment is so designed that we are able to present 
two sets of pulses simultaneously. Our results indicate that 
measurements of two point limen are related to whether the 
two electrodes are in a proximal-distal or medial-lateral di- 
rection to each other. The sensation of “twoness” appears to 
be measured on the order of mere millimeters of separation 
as we go around the arm, but a matter of inches up and down 
the arm. Certainly this spacing of electrodes is important in 
stimulating the skin in more than one place, and we believe 
one of the important considerations in setting up a language 
system is this “several eyes” or “‘several ears’’ sort of thing. 
The big advantage of the skin is that it has many of these 
“severals” if we can find conditions under which different 
areas can be made separate channels for information input. 
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We are making systematic measurements of stimulus 
conditions, and expect to come out with a “package” of di- 
mensions yielding painfree pulses for coding. Progress to 
date is encouraging on this point. Once we have the limits in 
which we can operate for a “pulse language’’ we can program 
the pulses for code learning. 

We are also working on the code itself. Certain design 
problems disappear and others take their places as we en- 
vision different uses for the communication system. At one 
extreme is the construction of a simple warning device using 
the skin as an auxiliary channel; at the other extreme is the 
task of producing a system which provides a completely new 
artificial language, the elements of which are defined by 
cutaneous sensations. 

We think that we should work within the framework of 
an existing language—English is as good as any. Further- 
more, we should seek a structure that allows for all the rich- 
ness and complexity that we now experience through our 
written and spoken language. We will even argue that through 
the applications of electrical impulses to the skin we should 
be able to provide the rough equivalent of both auditory and 


visual stimulation. 


IRST, let us consider some general evidence on the rate 

of reception of auditory and visual signals. From this 
analysis, certain requirements for defining the processes by 
which human receivers interpret sensory data can be derived. 
Next, these requirements can be used to construct a simple 
theory to explain how people interpret a particular code. This 
finally leads us to some statements of coding problems 
through the skin and other senses. 

A variety of codes and conditions for receiving them exist 
as visual and auditory inputs for the human receiver. We 
will take as the ultimate purpose of presenting these signals 
the generation in the receiver of ideas—thought, relation- 
ships, and the like. We will assume that much of what passes 
as thinking is in fact the occurrence of strings of such ideas 
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generated via language symbols, or more exactly, the internal 
representations of words. 

A word is a symbol that designates an object with which 
the receiver has had prior experience—for instance, “chair.” 
The word may be externally generated by means of the written 
symbols of the English alphabet—a letter code, or, through 
an alphabet of elementary sound signals, a phonemic code. 
Table 1 shows several ways of representing the flow of such 
inputs. 


TABLE 1 
RATE OF RECEIVING AND CODING FLOW 
Reception 
Activity Primary Code Intermediate Rate 
Spelling Speech Letter Code Words 
aloud Sounds (39) (26) 50/min. 
Spoken Speech Words 
production Sounds (39) 250/min. 
Reading, Visual Words 
silent Patterns (?) 500 /min. 
Receiving Auditory Letter Code Words 
Morse Signals (5) (26) 75 /min. 
Reading Tactual Letter Code Words 
Braille Patterns (40) (26) 60/min. 
Reading Visual Speech Sounds Words 
Shorthand Patterns (?) (39) 200/min. 


There are two ways to characterize the differences among 
the activities listed in the table. The first implies that con- 
straints are imposed on the receiver by the code or circum- 
stances receiving it. In listening to another person spelling 
words out loud, the receiver must first interpret the speech 
sounds as letters of the English alphabet and from them ob- 
tain the words. A comparison of spoken production with 
silent reading suggests a constraint determined by the method 
of presenting the code. The rate of reception depends on the 
rate of the speaker's production in the auditory case. The 
listener must wait for the next sounds to come forth, but dare 
not wait too long for a sequence of code elements to ac- 
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cumulate lest he forget the initial elements. A page of printed 
text gives the reader an opportunity to scan ahead, or if he 
forgets, to refer back to prior symbols. 


B? THERE IS another, quite different approach to the 
differences suggested by the rows of Table 1. Does the 
two-stage decoding suggested for spelling aloud, receiving 
Morse code, and reading Braille, truly exist in the interpretive 
processes of the human receiver? Is it not possible that the 
fairly consistent 50, 75, and 60 word per minute rates demon- 
strate an artifact based on the amount of experience the re- 
ceiver has with the particular code? Does the blind reader or 
the telegrapher in fact deal with an individual letter code? 

One inference we might draw is that the properties of 
the primary code are unimportant since the receiver will suit- 
ably modify his internal representation of whatever externally 
presented primary alphabet is used. Most of us would reject 
the notion, though, that transmission rate is independent of 
properties of the code. The argument would run something 
like this: Assume that the channel capacity of the sensory 
system is fixed, What gives rise to the apparent discrepancies 
in the rates of Table 1 is the fact that not all of the informa- 
tion generated by the source is processed. Spelling aloud re- 
quires the interpreter to act upon each individual letter 
symbol. Interpretation of connected speech does not. In- 
ternal recoding processes can be thought of as techniques 
that enable the receiver to take into account the redundancy 
present in the message and extract the “basic” information 
content. Optimum codes are those that provide the most 
efficient match between the structure of the language in which 
the messages are given and the information processing 
mechanisms of the receiver. 

We have been able to set up a program on the IBM 650 
computer which accurately simulates the way in which a hu- 
man receiver reads a message sent in Morse code. By studying 
the steps in the program which are required for the computer 
to receive or discriminate the dots, dashes and spaces which 
make up the letters and words of a Morse message, we can 
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discover a good deal about how a human receiver's mind 
processes a similar message. The machine exhibits much in 
common with a human subject who has just memorized the 
dot-dash equivalents of the English alphabets. This subject 
must pay particular attention to the spaces in interpreting the 
code and will attempt to produce the letter equivalent for 
brief strings of Morse signals. He will do so by a process 
that says essentially, “The first one is a dot, the second is a 
dot, the third is a dot, the fourth is a dash, the fifth one is a 
space .. . dot, dot, dot, dash . . . Oh, yes, that’s the letter, “V.’” 


HERE IS ample evidence that skilled receivers do not be- 

have in this way. The skilled receiver lags behind the 
message often by whole words or phrases. It is not probable 
that he is able to do so because practice improves his memory 
span. Rather we would suppose that he has learned to se- 
lectively process only portions of the incoming message. And 
to do so, he has probably modified his internal representation 


of the external signals. 

It is not sufficient to suggest that the receiver perceives the 
larger patterns as a Gestalt (a recognizable figuration). There 
must be a distinguishing feature of the larger units that the 
subject depends on for recognition. A figure-ground distinc- 
tion may well be useful in the pattern recognition. The re- 
ceiver hears a string of elements most of which are dots. These 
are periodically interrupted by long spaces. The dots become 
the ground against which the figure—the location of the dash 
in the sequence—stands out as an identifying cue. We have 
many experiments in which the subjects (not confused with 
the idea that they are learning code, but merely remembering 
certain two-element patterns) do actually memorize or recog- 
nize by just such a mental operation. The sequence is identi- 
fied by recognizing the elements which depart from the 
“standard” direction. The superior performance of subjects 
who follow some such systematized two-value procedure leads 
us to suspect that the sort of internal recoding described here 
plays an important role in serial tasks of this type. 
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HE IMPLICATION that internal recoding leads somehow to 

faster recognition of the larger code units is obviously 
based on a difference between the application of the sensory 
tests as discriminatory mechanisms and the search through 
the various branches of the permanent memory store that we 
have called (in the computer) the discrimination net. But to 
assume that all of the increased efficiency in handling the 
serial input accrues from the recoding process alone would be 
a mistake. The fundamental reason for the internal recoding 
schemes is to make it possible for the receiver to be selective 
in his search for the meaning of the coded message. 

We are now ready to define the fundamental problem of 
coding, using what we have learned of the cognitive processes 
utilized in code interpretation to help determine the properties 
of an optimal code for the English language. First, we must 
recognize that the problem requires that an indefinitely large 
number of words be created from an alphabet that has a 
finite number of symbols. This does not mean that the only 
mapping possible for the words of the language is one using 
the alphabet letters. We have the speech sounds, abbreviated 
spelling, and the imperfectly understood visual patterns that 
provide the clues for word recognition. 

In any event, every mapping of a set of words of a par- 
ticular alphabet into a set of words in another alphabet is 
called coding. Our written alphabet as a means of represent- 
ing words is well known to us and for this reason should 
perhaps be the basis for a cutaneous code. But we have the 
feeling that spelling words out letter by letter of the written 
alphabet is too slow. And since we know so little about the 
processes of word recognition it is doubtful that we could 
progress very far using the cues of the visual alphabet as a 
base. Our best bet, therefore, is to work from the phonemes 
of spoken production. 


_ SYSTEM we propose to construct is one in which the 
cutaneous sensations are placed in one-to-one correspond- 
ence with the elemental sounds of speech. By using the 
programmed computer (our code interpreter) as an analog 
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to eur human communications receptor, we can discover a 
number of the basic information processes to aid us in answer- 
ing the questions upon which a good code can be based; at 
the same time, the psychophysical experiments will be dis- 
covering things about the skin as well as about the man inside 
it. 

Along with the investigation of cutaneous phenomena, we 
are seeking a better understanding of the utilization of speech 
sounds in communication. Everything seems to suggest that 
very much more information is provided the organism than 
it could ever possibly use. We feel that information processing 
concepts provide a better basis for predicting the amount of 
assimilated or utilized information in the human receiver. For 
the future, there is the analysis of language structures relevant 
to the development of the cognitive processes used to interpret 
these structures; and then, all the facts of neural coding. 








LINES TO BE LEFT 
IN A STATISTICS TEXT 


MABEL TALBOT * 


Neat shape of ingenuity 
That shrinks to thimble size 
The span of human breath! 


Birth, 
wedlock, 
death, 


Work, play—all busyness man can devise 
To while away the years 

Condenses into Gaussian unity 

With zero origin. 

The human intellect, 


Scaled, 
sorted, 
checked, 


Loses its mystery 
In decimals of probability. 


Only the open ends, the micro-apertures, remain 
Spilling one by one the facts men can’t explain— 
A thin, mirror-image twin— 

Distance-dwindling line of X 

Lost in infinity. 


* Research assistant, Mental Retardation Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Talbot's last contribution to ETC., “Mental 
Retardation Project,” appeared in the Autumn 1959 issue. 
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THE WRITER’S ITCH (V): 
How To Write Less Obvious Lies 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


I SEE the historian surrounded by documents, reconstruct- 
ing the reign of Chester A. Arthur; 

the biographer exhuming the dusty remains of Augustus 
Caesar or Legs Diamond or Casanova; 

the journalist I see, sweating as he tries to unscramble 
his notes on the latest riot, investigation, or missile shoot; 

and the bold documentarian, zooming in with his trusty 
16 mm. Brownie on the puberty rites of the Arapesh; 

nor does the earnest free-lancer escape me, as he taps out 
on his portable that famous Reader's Digest article, “Is Rigor 
Mortis Really the End?” 

Liars did I say? And worse: inventors of those corroding 
lies which masquerade as truth? No better, in effect, than so 
many television producers or congressmen? 

Well, no: these are all good men and true, and they deal 
no doubt in facts of various sorts, and they work hard to 
check the accuracy of these facts, but .. . 

What separates truth from myth, truth from plausibility, 
truth from the acceptable image, is not a wall, not even a line. 

It is a mist, a shadow, delicate, intangible, and shifting. 

Let us see. 


ON THE PROBLEMS OF TRUTH-TELLING 


HAT IS TRUTH? said the happy RMG man, and would 
not stay for an answer. 


* Professor of radio and television, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University; at present visiting professor of speech at Stanford Univer- 
sity. This article is the fifth in a series appearing in ETC. 


1 Roman Military Government, of course. 
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But you, I hope, will. 

Suppose that we say, a statement is true if it maps, or 
reflects, or represents, some kind of occurrence. Very well: a 
nice sort of definition, which leads us to suppose that the 
truth of the statement lies in the relationship between itself 
and the occurrence. 

A pretty definition! If there is a question whether the 
statement is true or not, you have only to march 30 random 
witnesses up to the occurrence and the statement, and see 
whether they agree that the two correspond. 

But suppose they don’t agree? Like witnesses in law courts, 
for example? 

Easy: you want to know hot or cold, go look at a ther- 
mometer. 

Fast or slow, consult your handy speedometer. 

Long or short, heavy or light: easy, easy—just check the 
little needle on the dial; round and round it goes and where 
it stops that’s the answer to what bothers you. 

Or is it? 

Suppose you want to know about Napoleon or juvenile 
delinquency; where is the indicator which checks the motives 
of Murat or Wellington, the dial which registers the im- 
pulses of the carefree adolescent as he stands, jack-booted 
and switch-knifed, sniffing the spring? 

Here is where the freelancer the documentarian the his- 
torian the biographer come in, dragging their notebooks files 
tape recorders cameras behind them, In the long run they 
are all historians of one sort or another, past or present, and 
they are alike concerned, supposing that they are both honest 
and competent in their trade, with getting the images of 
words and pictures and sounds somehow closer and closer to 
the event. 

So they observe for themselves, using artificial eyes and 
ears as well as their own; they observe the observations of 
others, speculating whether the text of a speech supposedly 
delivered in 1763 represents what was actually said, or rather 
what some friend (or enemy) of the speaker thought proper 
to print; whether Lord Alanbrooke’s account of certain strate- 
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gies of World War II is correct? or Eisenhower's? or Mont- 
gomery’s? 

And they scrape up the detritus of life: a clay tablet from 
Akkad, a coin from Cappadocia, a campaign poster from 
Baltimore. And they test, and consider: how to get the 
images, in words or pictures or sounds, closer and closer to 
the events themselves? How to test the endless inferences? 

In short, how to reconstruct the facts of life . . . and 
death. 

There is no end to this effort, and nothing but more-or- 
less likely in the results. In the long run, you don’t know for 
sure. You simply don’t know. 

You may have spent your time seeking truth and invent- 
ing lies, lies highly complicated, colorful, and documented. 
You don’t agree? All right: tell the truth, the whole truth, 
etc., about Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, or Hamlet, or the 
social usefulness and moral desirability of capital punish- 
ment. And then there is. . . 


THE PROBLEM OF DRAMATIZATION 


ONCE KNEW a man who, when he was a young fellow, 

was intelligent and eager for knowledge and went to school 
and studied hard and took his a.b., m.a., ph.d., and wound 
up as an instructor in economics at very little a year. In 
order to supplement his income (a technical pedagogical ex- 
pression) he took to writing stories for the pulp magazines, 
then one year he got a grant or something and went to 
Europe, and while he was there he came upon some bio- 
gtaphical materials and wrote a biography about a musician 
who had lived a pretty spotty and scandalous life and this 
book was a huge success and our young economist found him- 
self an Author. He (the economist-Author) found that he 
had the ability to write biography and a kind of social his- 
tory in such a way that slick-paper magazines would publish 
it, and great publishing houses would give him contracts for 
it, and movie producers would leap like salmon in the spawn- 
ing season at the thought of casting Claudette Colbert and 
Paul Muni in his version of the life of Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
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And, above all, he could write history and biography in 
such a way that millions upon millions of people would read 
it with excitement. People who otherwise would have little 
historical knowledge except for that furnished them by Parson 
Weems and Cecil B. DeMille. 

Well! Here, you will agree, was a fortunate man. And 
yet, he was troubled in mind. The asp at his bosom, the 
sunken road to his rear, the scorpion in his Caesar salad was 
this: as a former instructor in economics, he had a conscience. 
He believed that he should, in his books, tell people the 
truth, that he should inform and enlighten them, in the 
process of amusing them and keeping them from the necessity 
of playing canasta or scrabble to pass the days. 

But how to do this? Drama, as he said, is inescapably in- 
volved in the popular thought of our time. Anything worth 
reading or looking at, to the millions of people who loved his 
books, must have conflict, must have Good Guys and Bad 
Guys, must—in short—resemble the novel, the short story, 
the film scenario, the drama. 

And how can you write the truth about human beings in 
these terms? People are not, as a rule, Good Guys or Bad 
Guys, but Complex Guys; and the conflicts which plague them 
are often vague and ill-defined and not well understood.? 

(I remember a young priest who once said to me, “I 
don’t see how very many people can go to hell; most of us 
don’t understand the consequences of our decisions well 
enough to be condemned for them.” Perhaps he meant that 
the ultimate judgment works along dramatic lines too?) 

But how do you deal with the data, the raw material, of 
the life of Robert E. Lee? or Nanook of the North? or with 
the data of the Thirty Years’ War? or of the lives of the 
aged? or of any other human situation, past or present, for 
that matter? 

Let us distinguish certain levels of this problem. 


21 have never really determined what this fortunate Author should 
have done about his ethical/professional problem. I have sometimes 
thought that perhaps he should have returned to the lesser chicanery 
of teaching economics. 
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Truth as Trivia 


WELL-KNOWN (and successful) writer of historical 
novels once explained candidly that he was well-known 
and successful because he did such careful research. When I 
tell you, he said in effect, that my hero is walking from one 
part of Florence to another in the year 1483, I want to know 
exactly what street corner he will pass, and how he might be 
dressed, and what the shops would look like, and what 
women in their kitchens would be cooking for the noon meal. 
In fact, a somewhat snobbish critic added, our author would 
like to know everything except what his hero thought or 
felt about anything during the passage. But perhaps, he 
added somewhat pettishly, that wouldn’t be too interesting. 
Both author and critic may be right, each in his own 
sense. It és possible, after all, to see trivia as the facts of life: 
what did people eat, drink, wear? what were their jokes and 
songs? just how did the Montgolfier brothers build that 
balloon? and what song did the sirens sing? Historians have 
a legitimate and carefully-nurtured interest in trivia: the first 
skill of the historian is to reconstruct the intimate circum- 
stances of lives once lived. After all, before you can tell 
what lives mean, singly or in aggregate, you must know in 
part at least what they were like. 
But the critic, like any other dog, should have his day, 
too. And perhaps more to our purpose here is the common 
value set on 


THE Facts, Ma’AM: JUST THE FACTS 

in a range of contemporary, popular writing. For example, 

e the hundred-odd detective novels of Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, who seems unwilling to write a sentence in anything but 
pedestrianese, or to create a character with the approximate 
three-dimensional quality of a silhouette; but whose novels 
are always shaped around carefully articulated plots, well- 
grounded in the trivia of ballistics, criminal procedure, or 
forensic medicine. 

e the television programs of Jack Webb, in which the 
cars, clothing, weapons, and other paraphernalia are as au- 
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thentic as if they came direct from the Metropolitan Museum ; 
only the drama has been eliminated to protect the audience. 


e the corpus of films engendered by C. B. DeMille, in 
the last of which the problem of the Ten Commandments was 
carefully researched to make sure that Jehovah should speak 
in the right language; yet the Law was revealed to Moses in 
a sequence which suggested that the Lord had been strongly 
influenced by the color animations of Walt Disney. 

These examples are fiction, of course, though perhaps not 
much more so than the best documentary or repertorial kitsch 
of the day. The point is 


e that readers, film-goers, television-viewers, newspaper- 
readers—in short, the numerically great audience of the day— 
have a huge appetite for factual trifles* 


e and so great is this appetite that a successful, or at 
least a profitable piece of writing may have no value what- 
ever save as more-or-less accurate reporting of trivial and 
irrelevant facts. 

(I omit, for reasons of taste, a detailed portrait of the 
great Senator flourishing a sheaf of old laundry tickets: I 
have in my hands a list. . . .) 

Therefore, young writers, I say to you: never mind about 
your hearts, look in your almanacs /newspapers /encyclopedias / 
textbooks, the Rands, Yukons and Golcondas of popular 
journalism 

and write! 


3 Want to know why? Because from 1620 on, or maybe from 1492 
on, we in America have always subscribed to the following equation: 
Facts = Learning = Success = Piety. And conversely, Fantasy = Friv- 
olity = Failure = Immorality. Of course, in these latter, degenerate 
days we nourish a sly and secret hankering for the pleasures of fantasy, 
though we are ashamed of ourselves, often enough, when we indulge 
it. But being an ingenious people, we have discovered that if facts are 
trivial enough, and/or sufficiently irrelevant to any crucial human 
concern, they become indistinguishable from fantasy and may be ab- 
sorbed with positive pleasure. Thus, many an inveterate student of the 
sports page, the comic strips, and the columns of Dorothy Kilgallen 
and Lee Mortimer takes virtuous satisfaction in the belief that he is 
“keeping up with the world.” Just what world, it is better not to ask. 
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Truth as Inference 
|: IF WE go further with this matter 


—and we must, we must— 


we have to raise such questions as, why did it happen? 
what does it mean? questions of motive, questions of causa- 
tion, questions of significance. 

Facts? as Perry Como might carol; we got facts! we got 
stacks and stacks of FACTS! But what about them? A. Lin- 
coln or A. Einstein or A. Doe, born such-and-such; ac- 
complished more-or-less; died of course. The only piece of 
writing I know which simply accepts the facts of life and 
death, and does not elaborate on these dusty bones of truth, is 
the brief and simple epic of Solomon Grundy. All other 
words, to my knowledge, whether history, sociology, bio- 
gtaphico-comico-history, historico-scientifico . . . yes. All 
other works at least rearrange the facts to reach conclusions 
which are normally, and probably necessarily, monuments of 
interlaced inference and value judgment. 

Well, what zs truth? 

And somehow or other, drama keeps breaking in. When 
the great film documentarian, Robert Flaherty, produced his 
account of Eskimo life called Nanook of the North, he simply 
had to show his primitives killing a seal through the ice, 
because the struggle for food in these barren wastes is dra- 
matic, and does go on,* and does have suspense and conflict, 
and how do you derive any meaning from your data save 
through these principles? The facts, as V. Stefansson pointed 
out,® that the seal was the wrong kind for the area shown, 
that it was obviously dead long before the cameras started 
gtinding, and that you couldn’t kill a live seal that way no 
matter what, were probably irrelevant. 

* Poor old Nanook, Flaherty’s hero, starved to death in those bar- 


ren wastes not long after the film was released. Did he die happy, as 
one who belongs to the ages presumably should? I don’t know. 

5In his fascinating book, Adventures in Error. Stefansson also 
comments on the scene in Nanook in which the Eskimo family disrobe 
in the igloo and retire to their chilly couches. Why do these un- 
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Just as it is probably irrelevant to ask whether Micawber 
was really the elder Dickens, or whether Sherlock Holmes 
actually lived, or Caesar said, “Et tu, Brute!” 

But this brings us back to fiction—where, perhaps, we 
belong. John Hersey’s Into the Valley,® Robert Lindner’s case 
histories in The Fifty-Minute Hour, Zola’s Nana, Thos. 
Wolfe's literary remains: fact or fiction? The question re- 
mains unanswerable, and is perhaps nonsense to begin with. 
Indeed, the only safe refuge for us is in Plato’s conclusion: 


Poets (from Herodotus to Cervantes to Dylan Thomas) 
are liars. 


Truth as the Grand Design 


I ONCE KNEW a learned man who believed that all events 
within the scholar’s ken run in cycles, and can be plotted 
on a chart in elegant curves decreasing in scope in precise 
mathematical progression. This man lived (I use the term 
advisedly) in an office lined with hundreds of filing cases 
containing hundreds of thousands of index cards, on each of 
which was inscribed a fact: a fact of history, pre-history, geol- 
ogy, contemporary life. 

And you know what? 

You took these cards, you put ‘em all together, they 
spelled, in this case, CYCLES. 

Well, this was a remarkable man, and his office was a 
remarkable place, and his theory—though I did not know 
enough either to believe or disbelieve it—has remained with 
me, and cheered me, for a quarter-century. 


fortunate people steam and shiver so? Are igloos that cold? No, says 
Stefansson; but on the other hand, you can’t take motion pictures in- 
side an igloo. 


1 mention this nearly-forgotten account of a Marine action on 
Guadalcanal because (a) it was widely read during World War II as 
a factual account of Our Boys in action; (b) it seems to have orig- 
inated the fascinating notion that Our Boys were really fighting for 
the right to eat Mom's blueberry pie; and (c) in 1944 I heard several 
Marines, who had been involved in the action, comment on Hersey’s 
book in a manner which, if translated to print, might completely 
renovate the over-genteel art of literary criticism. 
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I may say, frankly, that I am biased: all efforts at estab- 
lishing the Grand Design fascinate and please me, no matter 
how mad they are. Or how sane. I love Spengler and his 
undergoing of the eveninglands, and Toynbee’s Great West 
Wind lifts me right out of my easy chair. There are never 
enough of these great theorists to suit me, these poets dream- 
ing on the data of scholars. (What are their works but 
dreams projected on the abstractions of history?) 

To recapitulate: from the trivia to inference to the grand 
design. Few enough writers—save technicians and the veriest 
hacks—deal in the main with trivia. Few enough writers— 
save poets and madmen—work in cosmologies. Most of us 
fall between the two stools, the high and the low. And what 
about us, if we pretend to deal in the truths of observation 
rather than the truths of fantasy? 

To be sure, we work as novelists, playwrights, manufac- 
turers of more-or-less tall tales, only perhaps a little closer to 
the facts, ma’am. The facts must not be undervalued, ever; 
but for the rest of it, why not rest content with our status as 


liars, and value the utility of the insights which lies create? 


. I. HAYAKAWA has discussed certain stages in the human 

effort to organize societies: from the world built around 
the holy mountain, to that built around the great symbol, to 
that which may be built around shared perceptions. Writers, 
after all, are involved—indeed, are at the very center of this 
long-continuing effort. But what is the current situation, at 
least for American writers? We have never had, in this coun- 
try, any holy mountains which towered very high: only a 
direction, a compulsive feeling that it is better to be turned 
west than east. As for the society based on shared perceptions, 
that seems, except in rather limited areas, a dream and per- 
haps a goal. Many writers—from Steinbeck, for example, 
with his early theme of “‘westering” to a thousand producers 
of Gunsmoke and Ranch Romances scripts—have exploited 
the profound earlier feeling; some few writers, most of them 
scholars and intellectuals, the last. 

What remains is the world of the symbol, in which we 
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still live: the symbol of good, the symbol of evil—Good 
Guys, Bad Guys, Weak Young Fellows, Peerless Woman- 
hood, the Great Father. Our models for literature (and 
consequently, our machines for thought) are derived, for 
better, for worse, from P. T. Barnum and Parson Weems 
rather than from that once-famous professor of biology whose 
main pedagogical instrument was the maddening question, 
“What is the evidence?” Perhaps this is unfortunate; per- 
haps we should rest better, and live longer, with the biologist 
than with Phineas T. But with Phineas our lot is temporarily 
cast; and there are worse stratagems than to recognize this 
fact, and study the great symbols which move through our 
lives and thought, to discover first what they do to us, and 


later (and more important), what are the limits of their utility 
to us. 





OUT IN THE KITCHEN 


JUDSON JEROME * 


UT in the kitchen she stopped my hand but held 
the fingers with forgiving sympathy. 
“Courage,” I said. ‘The others are all drinking. 
What harm in loving if no one can see?” 
“I see,” she said. “Love is not worth the bother. 
I am not one to drift into unease.” 
“Why, what the hell!” I said, and pulled away. 
“We are not kids. Are you a bitch? A tease?” 
“A tease?’’ she said, the injury reflected 
in worried tenderness, lip pulled and bit. 


“What else? You said we make ourselves unhappy 

by fighting what we freely should admit.” 

“And you thought I meant us?” she said. “My dear. . .” 
“Don’t call me dear and spank my naughty hand!” 

“Oh, men!” she said. “Why, only egotists 

could think one thinks . . . could fail to understand . . .” 
I poured until my ice-cube floated. “Men,” 

I said, “think truth should be applied”; but she 

was leaving, huffy. “Just because a thing 

is true,” she said, ‘means nothing about me!’ 


* Department of English, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
At present Mr. Jerome is in England on an Amy Lowell Poetry Travel- 
ing Scholarship. 





WHY ARE WE AFRAID 
OF NEWS REPORTS? 


BERNARD A. JENSON * 


Oz ATTITUDES toward news reporting are formed in the 
same way that our attitudes toward any cultural complex 
are formed. That is to say, our reactions to news reports in 
newspapers, on radio and television or elsewhere, are not a 
result only of our experiences with news reporting or our 
experiences with the newspapers in our locality. Rather, our 
reactions come out of a totality of attitudes towards many as- 
pects of our culture. And that totality is composed of an inter- 
weaving of training and background, reading and information, 
disposition and supposition, and not a small element of pure 
suspicion. 

I think that there will be little dispute that generally our 
attitude is a negative one. “Don’t believe everything you read 
in a newspaper” is second to “Don't believe everything you 
hear” in the list of slogans for our communication and writing 
courses. They become perilously close to “Don't believe any- 
thing you read or hear’’ as a personal law of behavior outside 
the classroom. 

Why do we take particular joy in catching newspapers in 
errors, ranging from misspelling of names to gross distortion 
of fact? Why do we react to reporters with antagonism? Why 
is much of our instruction in newspapers as a communication 
medium preventative? 


* Formerly professor of English, State University of New York, 
College for Teachers at Buffalo. This article is based on an address 
given at the Conference on College Composition and Communication 
of the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadelphia on 
March 27, 1958. Mr. Jenson is now president of his own company 
which produces kinesthetic alphabet blocks, an aid for teaching hand- 
writing. 
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Rather than answer these questions specifically, I will try to 
point out the contextual circles in which our attitudes toward 
news reporting have grown and are nurtured. 

The outer ring is the prevailing distrust of language which 
is part of the era we live in. As a matter of fact, this distrust 
pervades almost all of our activity and in a sense is the cause 
and reason for the revision in the English curriculum we call 
“communication.” But this suspicion that language does not 
do what it is supposed to do particularly affects newspapers 
and news reporting. Obviously, the word is the final product 
of the newspaper and the news broadcast; the transfer of 
events from reality to symbol is the occupation of the reporter. 
To be suspicious of language is to be suspicious automatically 
of news reporting. 


i EVALUATION of the word has occurred in all periods 
of stress and breakdown in society. The twentieth century, 
undoubtedly a turning point of human culture, is in the midst 
of a re-search of the basis for language. 

The present low evaluation of language, coming out of 
Darwinian premises and resulting in a naturalistic and ulti- 
mately a behavioristic view of language, is more fundamental 
than any in the past. According to Wilbur Marshall Urban in 
his book Language and Reality (New York, 1939), we are in 
a ‘“‘neo-nominalist’ period. Where nominalism denied the 
reality of universals, neo-nominalism denies the reality of in- 
dividuals as well: 


In its more extreme forms, it denies reality to all ex- 
cept the flux of sensations and eventuates in a — 
ism, according to which to name a thing at all is to turn 
it into a fiction. (p. 34) 


To the naturalistic view of the language, in which our 
languages become “‘the cries of the forest corrupted and 
complicated by anthropoid apes,’’ can be added developments 
in the physical sciences: the increase in nonlinguistic symbols 
of science, the divergence of these symbols from natural lan- 
guage and the difficulty of communicating their meaning in 
ordinary language. As our respect for scientists and the lan- 
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guage of science grows, our respect for our own poor efforts 
at communication declines. 


— SECOND contextual circle is composed of the disciplines 
and the books which are a part and result of the prevailing 
distrust of language. I assume that all of us, if we haven't 
actually been trained with these disciplines and books, have 
been affected by them. 

Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning is the 
earliest specific treatment of language as symbol activity in our 
period, and probably appears as required reading in language 
and communication on more graduate school lists than any 
other single work. Korzybski’s Science and Sanity may not be 
as widely read but it gave rise to a whole school of thought 
about language, a journal, a bevy of application books, in- 
cluding a book-of-the-month selection, and an emphasis on 
semantics in most communication courses. 

Anthropology is no longer only concerned with the bare 
bones of human culture, but has turned its attention to living 
communication systems. The work of Sapir, Whorf, Kennard 
has contributed much to our understanding of the way human 
culture is held together by language. However, the emphasis 
on the “culturally defined’ meaning has suggested that mean- 
ing is relative, contextual, and changing. Writing is, in the 
view of the anthropologist, one step removed from speaking 
in the symbolic process. The objectified word-in-space of the 
newspaper report does not stand too much chance in a plural- 
istic, rapidly-changing society such as ours. 

Psychologists and social psychologists have supported this 
view of language with studies in propaganda, rumor psychol- 
ogy, perception, and now, “motivational research.” Most of 
this work is centered around the power of language to move 
people to thought and action. (The contradiction to the view 
that language does not do what it is supposed to do is obvious. ) 
Unfortunately, much of the research is devoted to showing 
how language can cause unreasonable, silly or worse behavior. 
It has implied that language can be used for unethical pur- 


poses. 
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As a result, many of us have held strong reservations in 
this area, reservations which were borne out by the sound con- 
demnation, legal and otherwise, of subliminal advertising. It 
is not my purpose to debate the merits of these books and 
views, their approach or purposes. I merely wish to point out 
that the climate they have created has resulted in attitudes 
toward news reporting which, by its nature, touches on the 
areas of concern of all of them: attitudes which, right or 
wrong, are for the most part negative and suspicious, 

A THIRD CONTEXT is the newspaper's inevitable inclusion 

as mass communication. Even if we deplore ‘guilt by 
association,” we cannot deny that newspapers have lost re- 
spect and prestige by being lumped with television, radio, 
motion pictures, and magazines. 

Whatever value the study of mass communication may 
offer, it has resulted in a searching and somewhat negative, 
fearful view of the power of mass media. Wherever the 
“danger signal” has gone up about mass media, it has gone 
up as well for newspapers and news broadcasters. Where 
journalism had been a more or less respected profession, 
journalists, by this association, now have taken on some of 
the negative characteristics of Madison Avenue, ad men and 
publicists. (In fact, many examples can be given of men who 
have moved from one to the other, which doesn’t help us 
form “good” attitudes toward news reporting!) 

Television butted onto the scene in 1948, finally forcing 
us to recognize, formally and seriously, the existence of a 
new power loose in the world—mass communication. Tele- 
vision forced instructors in English to take a stand on this 
new power. We either joined in the fight against it or we 
ignored it, with the hope that it would go away. Very few 
of us accepted mass communication without reservations. The 
significant point to make here is that the stand we took on 
mass communication affected our attitudes toward news re- 
porting. 

Seemingly coordinated with television’s first thrust was the 
publication of a report which brought the media together in 
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a definitive statement on mass communication. Most of what 
was said before and since about mass media can be found in 
the general report on A Free and Responsible Press by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press (Chicago, 1947). Notice 
that the title ‘A Free and Responsible Press’ is used to refer 
to all mass media. 


HE REPORT covered practically all the implications of Big 

Communications, which has taken its place with Big Busi- 
ness, Big Labor, and Big Government (all of which I assume 
we have attitudes about). 

First, the report listed five ideal requirements for a “free 
and responsible press’’: 


1. A truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent account of 
the day’s events in a context which gives them mean- 
in 

2. A forum for the exchange of comment and criticism. 

3. The projection of a representative picture of the con- 
stituent groups in the society. 

4. The presentation and clarification of the goals and 
values of the soci 

5. Full access to the day’ s intelligence. 


Even though these demands were admittedly “ideal,” the 
clarion call to arms was heard throughout the land and the 
eggheads rushed to the attack chanting their slogan “I dare 
you to try to live up to this!” The battle lines have remained 
stationary ever since: colleges and high schools recruiting and 
preparing defenses and mass media attacking more and more 
the unguarded, the unknowing, the uninterested. 

But the weight of the report was located in the area of the 
business nature of mass media. Where newspapers had been 
considered primarily as sources of information, mass media 
are now pretty much widely considered primarily as sources 
of profit. Advertising, maximum audience, competition for 
attention and space all became important factors in the evalua- 
tion of news reports. I hesitate to parody the New York Times 
motto again, but the slogan of many newspapers and news 
programs could very well be, “All the news it pays to print.” 
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The excesses which have resulted from the prevailing defini- 
tion of human interest—firstness, proximity, combat, and nov- 
elty—are well-known. Sensation, sex, scandals, as bad as they 
are, might not merit our violent condemnation if newspaper 
people themselves did not blithely and blatantly state that these 
subjects sell the newspaper. 


fees REVERSE SIDE of the coin of mass media business is the 
bias of the owner and the advertisers. The report was very 
strong in its criticism of the press in this regard. The election 
of 1948, coming soon after, seemed to echo, in a reverse way, 
this criticism. We have not been able, however, to take the 
position of the American Newspaper Guild that “newspaper 
owners have an absolute right to be careless, prejudiced and 
even wrong-headed.” 

Caught in the usual dilemma between freedom and re- 
sponsibility, the Commission in its report suggested self-regu- 
lation on the part of the press. Part of our attitude toward 
news reports depends on our estimate of whether or not this 
self-regulation is taking place. Part of our attitude toward 
news reporting depends on what we think are the relative merits 
of self-regulation as compared with other forms of regulation. 

I have centered my attention on the report of the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press because I think it represents 
in full the approach taken in most criticism about mass media 
in books, journals, and reviews. Whether this criticism is war- 
ranted, wholly or only partly deserved, or unrealistic, is not for 
us to answer now. We need only to point out our concern 
for the way mass media have affected—in many cases actually 
formed—our attitude toward that very small part of mass 
communications activity called news reporting. 


yore THREE AREAS, then, form the context of our attitudes 
toward news reporting: the distrust of language, the read- 
ing of our era, and the fear of mass media. Interspersed 
throughout, of course, is our own experience with news re- 
porting. Inaccuracies, distortions, bias, unfairness, imbalance 
can all be pointed out without difficulty. Very few of us can 
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name or have read articles or reports which have won Pulitzer 
Prizes for excellence in journalism. Perhaps this is an indica- 
tion of our negative approach, which of course we pass on to 
our students. 

It is this set of conflicting influences which challenges the 
educator and the reporter to find a common ground where a 
truce can be made between the responsibilities of the teacher 
and the needs of the journalist. 
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The Argument That Isn’t There 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE HUMAN CONDITION, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. New York: Random House, 1959. 211 
pp. $3.95. 


T IS STRANGE that it does not seem senseless to claim that 
nihilism has come to pervade our contemporary culture, 
when the preaching of nihilism has virtually disappeared. 
The Bakunins of the last century have been long forgotten, 
not only in their own land, but elsewhere in those great 
centers where anarchism and syndicalism were once so actively 
competing among the “idols of the market-place.” The 
Nietzchean voices have been still since the fall of facism; 
while in America the atheism of Ingersol and the iconoclasm 
of Mencken have lost their once roisterous edge to become 
merely quaint historical data. Who can say, indeed, that the 
preachers are not going quite the other way? From the pop- 
ular panders who “think happy thoughts’’ to the brooding 
mystiques of Niebuhr, Tillich, and Buber, the stress today 
is on the resurgence and rediscovery of values. Even the 
“agonized” existentialists have their hearts set on affirming 
human responsibility, while reams of sweetened psychoanalese 
beckon us to know, accept, and love ourselves. Where, then, 
does this nihilism abound, why have we so come to smell its 
presence? Could it be due to the way our people and insti- 
tutions are behaving, to the practice that lies beneath the 
preaching? 

It could be just that. It is not hard to detail the charges, 
as is now done in so much of our more readable “sociology” 
devoted to the exposure of our status-seeking, organization- 
minded, technology-ridden life. It is easy to show that 
millions of people, regardless of their church attendance, are 
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at least acting as though only material success counts; as 
though they think they can buy happiness, that their shining 
salvation is the chrome of their new car, and that penitence 
is simply the mild discomfort of a home in “early American” 
decor. With the (often impoverished) intellectual who still 
shares some remnants of old esthetic and conceptual systems, 
such contempt of modern culture has itself been frequently 
snobbish and fashionable; and a few of us are beginning to 
tire of its changeless tune which has too often become an end 
in itself, a form of pedagogic and cocktail vaudeville, leading 
to nothing but keener rivalry to find more hilarious examples 
of petty striving and to draw more ridiculous cartoons. 


F ANYONE has a right to smile at this current farrago of 
banality and mimicry it is Joseph Wood Krutch—hard as 
it is for him to smile. This old complainer, this old nag, 
has stayed true blue for, lo, these many years, lamenting that 
the past is really past, that greatness is no longer great, nobil- 
ity no longer noble, and art no longer art. Since this dis- 
tinguished Columbia professor wrote The Modern Temper 
thirty years ago, he has sounded the same disquieting mono- 
tone that appears in his new book, Human Nature and the 
Human Condition. Having recently retired to the southwest, 
he has done some charming writing on the life of the desert; 
but the unexpected trek from Morningside Heights to Yucca- 
land has only brightened the hope that at least Krutch-nature 
(if not human nature) can keep its integrity amid drastic 
changes of “the human condition.” During his academic 
years Krutch certainly weathered his share of opprobrium. 
Reviled by the Marxists in the thirties as a precious reactionary 
who could not see the role of class conflict in art, he has since, 
among many other retaliations, been rebuked by Arthur Miller 
for asserting that tragedy must emerge from great (rather 
than common) men, and was caustically attacked by Bertrand 
Russell for contending that love (to be love) must somehow 
be religious rather than biological. All these duels and un- 
pleasantries have evidently left him as serene as though 
nothing had ever happened. 
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In fact, Krutch’s new book is admirable for its purity and 
composure of modern American prose, its absence of vindic- 
tive or ad hominem resentments, and its many patient generali- 
ties about our time. He has much reason to feel secure. He 
had to brave the dedicated generation which thought that the 
success of the New Deal would bring the millenium, that 
sixty million jobs would make grease-monkeys into human- 
ists, and that the defeat of Hitler would prove Stalin to be 
another Ghandi. Despite his chronic indisposition, today we 
must admit that he was generally right. He wasn’t the only 
one who was right, of course, but at least he was right when 
so many glib youngsters were lashing at him for being wrong. 

Yet Krutch’s main enemies were, to his mind, never 
the restive, hostile intellectuals of the thirties. He has always 
chosen more venerable opponents, such as old Thomas Hobbes, 
and a whole miscellany of people identified with the vague 
rubrics of environmentalism, behaviorism, positivism, mech- 
anism, materialism, relativism, and nihilism. His latest en- 
treaty is another simple variation on this sweeping rejection. 


N THE PRESENT WORK, Krutch says that human nature is 

one thing and that the conditions within which human 
beings happen to survive are quite another thing. He criti- 
cizes the belief that human nature is inevitably and completely 
the result of the human condition. This belief, he feels, has 
given so many people such a “low opinion” of themselves; 
yet what underlies this belief? 


First of all it is, of course, that body of mechanistic, 
deterministic philosophy which has undertaken to deprive 
him of the power to choose, to rob him of the ability to 
reason, and to reduce his profoundest convictions con- 
cerning right and wrong to the status of mere cultural 
prejudices; which has taught him that he is not, that he 
cannot be anything more than a product of his conditions. 
(p. 100) 


The next question is whether or not human nature can resist 
the effects of the human condition; and if so, in what respects 
and to what degree? 
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The pure relativist who denies the existence of anything 
permanent in human nature and who then finds himself 
shocked by, let us say, the “‘atrocities’’ committed against 
the dead by Nazi authorities is logically bound to tell 
himself that he is merely reacting according to a prejudice 
unworthy of one who has come to understand intellec- 
tually that custom is never more than custom and that 
there is no reason why, for instance, corpses should not 
always be made into useful soap—as they were in Ger- 
mafiy during the second world war. (p. 178) 


Krutch continues “that such prejudices may not be prejudices 
at all,” but a “revulsion against a practice that violates some- 
thing fundamental in human nature. . .” Of course, there 
were at least a certain number of Germans whose special 
human natures were not violated by these deeds and who 
therefore were not so terribly independent of their condition- 
ing; but one must still admit that the offenses they committed 


against the living, if not the dead, cut far across the lines 
of “cultural relativism.” 


” THIS NEW BOOK too, then, Krutch looks for absolutes 
in human nature, for “morals” that do not derive from 
“mores.” Yet he is far readier to suggest that there are such 
absolutes than to state what they are (shifting the Kantian 
ding-an-sich into human nature). 


It may be true that cultures exhibit such a bewildering 
variety of actions and attitudes as to give a superficial 
ait of probability to the conclusion that a// moral ideas 
and all ideas of what constitutes propriety are no more 
than what limitlessly variable custom has established. 
Yet men almost invariably believe that some beliefs and 
some customs are right. (p. 179) 


While Krutch admits that “God” has been “defined in too 
many ways to be surely meaningful” (p. 165), and never 
once says that he believes in God, he still teases the reader 
with the question, “Does God exist?’ which he detours to 
another question of the “same family,” ‘Does human nature 
exist?” The semantic suspicion that the two questions are 
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utterly different both in sense and answerability is quickly 
dissipated by recognizing that in Krutch’s lexicon the expres- 
sions “God” and “human nature’’ are practically synonymous. 
Finally, Krutch seizes upon little straws in the winds of zool- 
ogy to distinguish (1) birds who know how to fly by instinct; 
(2) seals who do not know how to swim by instinct, but may 
be easily taught by their mothers; and (3) songbirds who 
could only be taught how to swim with the greatest difficulty. 
From this he decides, largely in italics, that 


There are, in other words, not just two classes of animal 
behavior (inborn and learned) but also a third—that 
which is not inborn though the ability to learn it easily is. 


(p. 174) 


iy SUCH WAYS Krutch prepares to question the thesis of the 
moral relativists that ‘since no one was born with the ‘in- 
nate idea’ that dishonesty and treachery are evil, then the 
conviction that they are evil can be nothing but the result of 
social education” (p. 175). To this he comments, 


May not, in actual fact, the contrary be true, namely, 
that certain ideas are more easily learned than others; 
that what the eighteenth century called natural law, 
natural taste, and the rest is real and consists in those 
beliefs and tastes which are more readily learned and 
also most productive of health and happiness? (p. 175) 


Throughout the book Krutch sprinkles such ‘“‘maybe’s,” “‘per- 
hap’s,” and “‘possibly’s” to intimate within the mechanistic, 
deterministic picture some fork on which the human personal- 
ity can escape the track of environmentalism and regain its 
kingly, Hamlet-like, God-like stature. That his persuasion 
contains no convincing proof, either empirical or rational, 
Krutch well knows. It rests on sheer additive impact of 
peevish, fidgety cavils and hinted scepticisms against the 
dominant knowledge of our era. His case has all the con- 
sistency of moral force backed by clear and penetrating argu- 
ment. But the argument is nowhere to be found. 

In the chapter which he so bravely titles “The Meaning of 
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the Meaningless Question,” Krutch makes his metaphysical 
innuendos somewhat bolder. He contrasts “wisdom,” so 
sought in the past by men who tried to “know the unknow- 
able, to measure the immeasurable, and to touch the in- 
tangible,” with modern “technology” which is concerned 
merely with “making and doing.” He deplores the current 
focus on “solvable problems,” and the consequent neglect of 
the great insolvable problems in which he thinks, quite cor- 
rectly, many earlier men invested their deepest passions, their 
greatest art, and their most intense intellectual skill. He 
denies that scientific knowing is the ultimate and fullest kind 
of knowing, and writes that “many converts to the scientific 
method as a philosophy have tended to confuse the ‘descrip- 
tion’ of what happened with ‘an understanding’ of the thing 
itself” (p. 157). He condemns as limited the search for 
how and implores us to ask ‘““Why?” He wants less faith in 
“knowledge about” and more quest for “knowledge of.” He 
even cites, albeit with reservation, that queasy Victorian saw 
about the man who would “peep and botanize upon his 
mother’s grave.” While never denouncing scientific inquiry as 


worthless, he insists that it is necessarily inadequate for true 
comprehension. He frankly suggests at least a partial sharing 
of the intuition, “vision,” and mysticism of contemporary 
writers like Huxley. He is seeking the moral man and he 
does not believe the wholly scientific man can be moral. 


ONE of these urgings are new to Krutch nor to our intel- 
lectual world, but they manage to keep alive those old, 
exasperating debates which divide analysis from imagination, 
and science from art. Krutch’s special “humanism” describes 


anyone who rejects the attempt . . . to account for man 
wholly on the basis of physics, chemistry, and animal 
behavior. He is anyone who believes that will, reason, 
and purpose are real and significant; that values and 
justice are aspects of a reality called good and evil 
and rest on some foundation other than custom; that 
consciousness is so far from being a mere epiphenomenon 
that it is the most tremendous of actualities; or, to sum it 
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all up, that those human realities which sometimes seem 
to exist only in the human mind are the perceptions, 
rather than the creations, of that mind. (p. 197) 


The platonic echoings of the centuries thus blend with the 
voices of the mystic, the romantic, and the proud esthete. 

The forensic problem in criticizing Krutch is how to do 
so without looking like a knave. Many people who do not 
believe in absolutes would still say that human consciousness 
and values are the most distinguishing and important features 
of man. It is not easy to deny that wisdom (whatever it is) 
is more precious than mechanical aptitude, or that religious 
mystics are more interesting than brush salesmen, without 
appearing to be the grossest philistine. Who cannot agree 
that the universe, for all of our science, is still fathomlessly 
mysterious, and that the cognitive human being, however he 
got to be what he is, is not just about the most fascinating 
and mysterious phenomenon within it—in fact the one who 
created (or as Krutch would say, ‘‘perceived”) the concept 
or “reality’’ of mystery itself? Nor would many of the very 
people Krutch blames for the habit of “power and wealth” 
in the modern Western World be willing to accept the blame 
or approve of the habit. In fact, so much of what Krutch 
says about our present culture seems so acceptable to the 
very schools to which he attributes guilt for the condition of 
this culture, that his naming of the defendants appears as 
an onslaught on the innocent and an extenuation of those 
who have really brought the trouble. 

What kind of people, indeed, are practicing the tawdry, 
vulgar culture which Krutch so abhors? Is it really the be- 
havioral scientist, the electronic engineer, the positivist, the 
semanticist, or even the rat psychologist who is going in for 
the gloss and foam of modern consumer iterns and suckering 
into the latest word from Paris and Hollywood as to how to 
get that one step ahead of one’s neighbor? Or is it not quite 
the other sort of person—the junior executive, the promo- 
tions manager, the manufacturer's representative, the adver- 
tising salesman, the car dealer—who goes to one of the re- 
fined Protestant churches; or the nouveau riche working 
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or lower-middle class gas station owner, or business agent, or 
police sergeant, or scrap-metal merchant—going to mass or 
synagogue reliably enough; it is not these who agree, if given 
a simple questionnaire, more with the words of Krutch than 
with those he so addictedly castigates? One can still imagine 
that the “intellectuals” are to blame for what they have come 
to disavow, of course, as intellectuals often are. But Krutch 
asks us to nod to his language; and one is afraid he would be 
most embarrassed by the sort of people who are doing the 
most frequent and heavy nodding. Such considerations, which 
could only be supported by a public opinion poll of which 
Krutch would likely disapprove, nevertheless give their own 
“perhaps’s,” “‘possibly’s,” and “‘maybe’s” to those who want 
to send their own parade of verbal pagentry out to compete 
with his. But apart from verbal parades, there are a number 
of serious ordinary language questions which can be pressed 
against the whole Krutch campaign. 


F HUMAN NATURE is “fundamentally independent’’ of the 


human condition, why should men like Krutch worry so 
much about what the human condition is doing to it? Why 
do they stay so disturbed about the denials of this belief? If 
the belief is true, as Krutch claims, its denial must be corre- 
spondingly false, and should sooner or later, even by scientific 
standards, lose its appeal. Or could it be that the “false” 
assertion that men are solely the products of their instincts 
and environment, if taken seriously, will cause men in fact 
to become the products of their instincts and environment? 
In such case, we would have a most fascinating instance of the 
“self-fulfilling prophesy,”’ in which the effect of language on 
behavior is strikingly demonstrated, a possibility which Krutch 
would not bother to consider, Or is the influence of con- 
ditioning only partial and indefinite? If so, the conditioning 
provided by Krutch’s own language may still turn out to be 
decisive, given a reasonable parity of instinctual pros and 
cons. To wield a “perhaps” of our own, perhaps Krutch is, 
after all, not so much invoking an independent human nature 
as asking for another kind of conditioning similar to what he 
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is trying to give and to what people received in the more 
“noble” and traditional epochs. Certainly the Neo-Thomists 
and the “great books’ advocates are trying to reform our edu- 
cation on this kind of premise—and they are thus, if not quite 
acknowledging, at least quite desperately gambling on a certain 
dependence of human nature on the human condition. 

When Krutch maintains, as he has continually, that pre- 
vious modes of education and influence are more suitable to 
instinctive human nature than those operating today, of 
course he finds at his ready command such impressive evidence 
as Gothic and Baroque architecture, Renaissance painting, and 
Elizabethan literature, all of which may make many moderns 
very envious; but to say that such past achievements auto- 
matically demonstrate the independence of human nature is 
merely to conclude what one has already assumed, that is, to 
beg the question. Certainly no reliable answer (scientific, his- 
torical, intuitive, or humanistic) has been found to explain 
sufficiently the great esthetic, religious, or philosophical peaks 
of certain ages; and while we must grant that those peaks 
show the magnificent potential of men everywhere, just as 
our scientific triumphs do now, they most clearly do not 
afford reason to believe that the environment of the thirteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries was somehow 
more intrinsically harmonious with the “‘basic nature of man” 
than our conditions of today or any other time. Otherwise we 
could easily cite the squalor, barbarities, aggressions, and 
superstitions of those periods to prove that they were Jess 
compatible with human nature. 


RUTCH’S RELIANCE upon the observations of animal be- 

havior to reveal a certain constancy of inclination within 
man wavers between the trite and the presumptuous. What 
if seals do learn to swim more easily than they learn to balance 
circus balls? What if man does learn to walk bipedally more 
easily than he learns to walk on his hands? Does this even 
plausibly suggest any priority in our acceptance of ideas? 
That all men who learn to think, learn to think some things 
before they learn to think other things, is the most pedestrian 
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kind of tautology. Yet, as Krutch says, there is no definite set 
of ideas, values, or social practices which predominate in all 
societies, or which men seem universally to prefer. Where on 
earth, then, (and I mean on earth) are these fugitive abso- 
lutes? What are they? Nothing specific at all; never that 
capital punishment is right or wrong, but that some correctives 
of homicide are right and others wrong; never that the dead 
should be buried or burned, but that some “traditional and 
ritual” form of disposal is good and another bad.1 But what 
manner of absolutes are these? No notorious cultural relativist 
ever denied that certain common human problems, like homi- 
cide or disease, are handled in some way by all existing 
cultures. In fact, this has been a big point of the relativist: 
some way, not any one way. Even so, such “universalities”’ 
are often so dependent on learning that they are not universal 
at all. That cows are sacred in some parts of India does not 
mean that some animal is sacred in all other countries. It is 
only on the most rarefied level of abstraction that such con- 
tentions may become tempting: we might say (with some 
hesitancy) that some things are sacred to all people, some 
acts are considered right and wrong, etc. In short, all cultures, 
to be cultures, have some internally consistent systems of 
value, for approval and disapproval, of promise and threat, 
of reward and punishment. But here we are back to platitude. 
Nonetheless, the use of value language in varying societies 
is itself so varying, that it seems rather gratuitous for a par- 
ticular kind of moralist to call all such language “moralistic” 
and claim that it all reflects some universal attribute of man. 
In a certain tribe the act of consuming in the summer food 
which has been stored for the winter has been described as 
“robbing a nest of its eggs.” What right has the outsider to 
say that this metaphorical disapprobation expresses a “uni- 
versal sense of evil?” The “universality” seems to lie en- 
tirely in the mind of the westerner. 


1 For some uncanny reason, Krutch repeats this almost prurient 
concern about removal of the dead, always with the hint that it 
represents some absolute value for human nature. Since cadavers do 
not reliably etherialize for a trip to Valhalla, but tend to remain 
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— quasi-mysticism, his distinction between “knowl- 
edge about” and “knowledge of,” has, of course, vener- 
able philosophic lineage, even including the pragmatist’s 
distinction between “knowledge’’ and “acquaintance.” But 
Krutch tries to squeeze it to the last drop. Now speaking of 
drops, no sane person would deny that hearing a description 
of the taste of a new wine is quite different from actually 
tasting the wine. Nor would anyone suppose that tasting the 
wine is not a fuller way of judging the wine than merely read- 
ing about its taste. And certainly, to most people, being in 
love is a more indelible response than learning the chemical 
reactions of persons in love. True enough, parts of our intel- 
lectual society have been too prone to place excessive value on 
such verbal descriptions at the cost of the experiences them- 
selves. But who has warned us against this tendency more 
than Dr. Krutch? Why Alfred Korzybski—and all that 
crowd of despised semanticists! 

Alas, the brief truce is done with, because no semanticist 
could accept Krutch’s companion distinction between “know- 
ing why” and “knowing how.” This is a totally different kind 
of distinction, although the book gives no inkling of this. 
Tasting the wine and being in love do not disclose why the 
wine tastes as it does or why we are in love any more than 
they reveal how our taste buds function or our heart palpi- 
tates. Yet Krutch regards “knowing why” as affording a 
deeper “explanation” (which he admits is a tricky word) 
than merely “knowing how,” and as yielding ‘‘a fuller under- 
standing of the thing itself’ (p. 157). There are indeed 
situations we confront with common speech in which such 


motionless on the surface of the earth, often in a most inconvenient 
location, it is not surprising that in all working societies the surviving 
should take steps to move or transform them, thus manifesting, I sup- 
pose, some “universal” desire not to be contaminated or infected, as 
well as some common fear of personal mortality. Incidentally, as 
Krutch bemoans so admirably the “vulgar” aspects of contemporary 
society, does he consider the solemn commercial humbug of the “me- 
morial park” (alias “cemetery”) and the “memorial chapel” (alias 
“funeral home,” alias “mortuary,” alias “undertaker”) as current 
revelations of some unspoiled absolute in human nature? 
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a view makes good sense. We do gain a “fuller understand- 
ing” of the chateau of Chambord if we know why it was 
erected; if we want to know the important thing about a 
scream we ask why someone is screaming. We intelligently 
ask ‘“Why?” when we presuppose that some phenomenon is 
the result of human or animal purpose or activity. Under this 
presupposition, then, we would more fully understand a tidal 
wave if we knew why Neptune ordered it; and of course we 
would get a far better grasp of a lunar eclipse if we knew 
why the heavenly dog suddenly decided to swallow the moon. 


Naturally, Krutch is not guilty of such presuppositions 
(or maybe it is because of his conditioning). Then one must 
wonder what he means by “knowledge why” when he writes 
about objects and events not humanly caused. Obviously the 
word “why’’ is equivocal; in the vernacular it mainly refers 
to the reasons human beings have for doing what they did. 
But when we ask the “why” of a sunset or a rock pile on the 
Arizona desert, we must be using that three-letter combination 
by a very different set of rules; ¢his Krutch never seems to 
see. Or maybe he does see it; and is simply changing the 
meaning of “why” to refer to those feelings of intimate con- 
tact and absorption which we sometimes have when we wit- 
ness sunsets and desolate rockpiles. In such case his “why” is 
not the “why” of ordinary whyness, but the “why” of the 
mystic, the immersion man, the bold plunger-in, indeed a 
very different kind of “why.” If so, his “knowledge why” 
truly becomes synonymous with his “knowledge of.” But 
if so, why doesn’t he say so? 


Krutch has a way of lumping all of his opposition to- 
gether. Mechanists, materialists, behaviorists, positivists, se- 
manticists—all get identified as is enemy. The fact that even 
the crude early logical positivists, not to mention the sophisti- 
cated linguistic philosophers of today, could not possibly, by 
the cules of their own systems, endorse any form of tradi- 
tional mechanism or materialism, is not even faintly recog- 
nized. Krutch seems totally reluctant to admit any important 
differences among the vast range of people he has come to 
dislike. He prefers to think they are all equal partners in 
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the great crime against humanity, all equal devotees to 
“making and doing,” all equal scorners of “wisdom.” To 
be sure all of these people have accepted the scientific rather 
than the animistic approach to things; and they all recognize 
that the singular achievement of science is its ability to pre- 
dict and control. But once this is granted, wholly different 
sets of values may compete for acclaim. Krutch’s own hu- 
manism is in no way incompatible with the outlook of many 
of the schools he so severely chastises. 


i WITH the idealists and the neo-scholastics, Krutch 
represents another form of absolutism which is trying to 
undermine trust in the modern methods of rational inquiry 
and analysis. His absolutism is not, however, so much one of 
“first principles” as one of first feelings, first emotions, first 
faiths—almost biological at times. That man has common 
organic dispositions is certainly no news to the behavioral 
scientist; in fact the environmentalist has stressed this very 
point to show why conditioning 7s so important; were human 
beings not sufficiently alike no kind of training or condition- 
ing could possibly work. But to grant certain physiological 
absolutes does not justify belief in moral absolutes. Krutch 
honestly fears that our civilization will perish if people think 
their own standards and values are only relatively valid. He 
suspects an insidious cynicism to be seeping into the minds 
of men based on the position that what is good is only what 
is good “for me.” All he can see along this path is vulgarity, 
commercialism, exploitation, and nuclear war. Many of the 
rest of us share this fear. But we attribute the danger, not to 
a belief in relativism, but to dogma, intolerance, and self- 
righteousness, practices of which Krutch is innocent, but 
which are more frequently associated with beliefs in some 
absolute than with the perspective of relativism. 

Even though his style is more suggestive and insinuative 
than polemical, Krutch at no time shows any distrust of his 
own language. The simplicity of his prose is deceptive, and 
the familiarity of his favorite terms (like “of,” “why,” “con- 
viction,” “knowledge,” etc.) can be so easily mistaken for 
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intellectual clarity. Because such expressions are used so 
often, they have become very vague and ambiguous and de- 
pend almost entirely upon their context for meaning. But 
Krutch’s sentences so often contain only more words of the 
same promiscuous breed. To say that “knowledge why gives 
a fuller understanding of the thing itself” only permits the 
key terms to reinforce one another's vagary. 

Of course an absolutism enshrouded in such atmospheric 
verbiage is probably not nearly so frightening as some of the 
more exact absolutisms which still surround us; an absolutism 
which merely says that there are absolutes is safer than the 
absolutism which says just what the absolutes are. But the 
one kind still gives a rationale for the other; and many of 
us believe that the world can well do without both kinds 
while still holding to most of the specific values of humanists 
like Krutch. In fact, these specific values, whether innate or 
nurtured, seem to us so important today that it is a shame to 
see their holders disrupted and divided by a partisanship 
less founded on incisive reasoning than on nostalgic ethical 
and literary alliances. 

RICHARD DETTERING 
San Francisco State College 


Colloids by Any Other Name 


SCIENTIFIC EPISTEMOLOGIC BACKGROUNDS OF GENERAL SE- 
MANTICS: LECTURES ON ELECTRO-COLLOIDAL STRUCTURES, 
by Marjorie A. Swanson. Lakeville, Connecticut: Institute of 
General Semantics, 1959. 81 pp. $5. 


M. PEOPLE will agree that changes of some kind must 
take place in a man when he solves a difficult equation, 
reacts to a well-turned ankle, or explodes in a fit of anger as 
he reads an editorial. A psychologist may talk about thoughts 
and feelings; a psychoanalyst may invoke such concepts as 
“ego” and “id”; a physiologist may describe these events in 
terms of nerve impulses, glandular reactions, and muscle 
tensions; a neurologist may refer to electrical impulses, syn- 
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apses, and the functioning of the nervous system. Each maps 
the territory in terms of his interest, in ways that are meaning- 
ful to him, in ways that enable him to make predictions about 
behavior. 

A biochemist attempting to map this same territory from 
his point of view might well ask, ‘““What are the smallest 
units that display the behavior patterns and persistent structure 
needed to build up complex organisms?” Atoms and molecules 
are too erratic, too flighty. If information from the environ- 
ment were “stored” at an atomic or molecular level, our 
memories would be short indeed. 

It is not until we come to the level of colloidal systems— 
systems made up of particles larger than atoms or molecules, 
yet in a very fine state of suspension—that we find the kind 
of consistent and persistent behavior patterns characteristic of 
living organisms. Although the atoms that make up a person's 
body change completely about every seven weeks, he remains 
recognizably the “same” person because of the persistence of 
these colloidal behavior patterns. 

The colloids in human beings consist largely of complex 
protein chains, oily materials, and water in the form of a vast 
number of tiny droplets and globules of many kinds. These 
systems are far too complicated to study directly, so most of 
our knowledge about them is inferred from simpler colloidal 
structures. 

For many years biochemists have felt that to understand 
living organisms we need to understand their colloidal be- 
haviors. By 1933, when Korzybski wrote Science and Sanity, 
it was known that living colloidal structures could be adversely 
affected by various chemical agents, by physical agents such as 
heat, light, and X-rays, by mechanical manipulations, and by 
biological agents such as bacteria. Korzybski added one more 
—human colloidal systems can also be adversely affected by 
semantic, evaluational factors. 


me HOW do evaluational processes affect colloidal reac- 
tions? Our present knowledge is not complete enough to 
give more than a dim indication of possible answers, but Dr. 
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Swanson gives examples to show that such a relationship must 
exist. 


Supposing it is a very hot day, and you have been long 
enough without water so that your mouth is very dry. 
Now think, if you will, of a big, bright yellow lemon. 
Think of what it would smell like if you cut it. Think 
of how it would taste if you sucked the cut surface. Most 
people who have ever experienced a lemon will find their 
mouths become quite flooded with liquid at such imagin- 
ings. What happened? You were only saying words over 
to yourself, perhaps seeing pictures, but actual saliva was 
produced. Now the physiologist will tell you that the 
salivary gland had to produce that saliva, and the biochem- 
ist will say there had to be some colloidal alteration in the 
production. 


So-called “‘emotional’’ reactions are more complex. If you 
evaluate or categorize a situation in such a way that it calls 
forth a “fear’’ reaction, for example, your entire body responds 
—nerves, blood vessels, sweat glands, salivary glands, adrenal 


glands, muscles in the stomach and intestines, etc. These 
physiological aspects of emotional reactions are well known; 
it is less well known that they may be regarded as colloidal 
reactions to emotion-charged evaluations. 

Dr. Marjorie Swanson has written this monograph pri- 
marily for people who have read Science and Sanity and have 
been baffled by Korzybski’s use of the terms “colloidal” and 
“sub-microscopic-electro-colloidal.”” Her purpose is “to show 
you how to convert that mass of ‘fluff’ in your heads into some 
clearer pictures which you can call up when you hear the 
phrase ‘sub-microscopic-electro-colloidal.’ ”” 

Many potential readers may be scared away by the imposing 
title. Those who overcome their semantic reactions to the title 
and plunge right in will find that it requires careful reading, 
but that it is not difficult. The material was originally com- 
piled for a series of lectures delivered at seminar-workshops 
on general semantics. As a result, the tone is conversational, 
and the author describes many of the demonstrations she uses 
in her lectures. However, some topics are treated briefly and 
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without footnotes to refer the reader to other sources of in- 
formation. 


HE AUTHOR attempts to do many things in the publication. 

She tries to convey an understanding of scientific methods 
as well as information about colloidal chemistry; she relates 
colloidal behaviors to semantic reactions; she deals with some 
aspects of epistemology; in the final lecture she discusses the 
ethical consequences she derives from her science. 

Particularly in the first lecture her methods of teaching 
science might well serve as a model. She carefully distinguishes 
observations, inferences, generalizations, and predictions. For 
example, she describes some simple experiments involving 


liquids passing through carrots and through cellophane films. 
Then she notes: 


Most people who are trained in scientific methods re- 
member, at first, that when someone makes a statement 
like “film and contents behave this way,” the investi- 
gator means “the films and the contents which I tested 
behaved this way and, therefore, I predict that other film- 
content systems will behave this way also.’ Eventually, 
however, it becomes easy to forget that many of these gen- 
eralizations represent predictions and the generalizations 
and predictions begin to become regarded as ‘common 
knowledge,” and get taught to students as “facts.” 


It would be difficult and most unwise to attempt to sum- 
marize Swanson’s discussions of colloids and colloidal behavior, 
for she has carefully avoided any brief definitions of these 
terms. She points out that, “Most of us have been more or 
less tacitly but thoroughly trained to believe that when we 
know a name for a thing we know something significant about 
it.” She rejects this notion and instead of naming and defining 
she tries to convey an understanding of “colloids” by describ- 
ing behaviors of materials which are classified as colloids. 

Swanson attempts no “complete” or highly structured 
account of epistemology. Instead, throughout her lectures she 
talks about and, to some extent, demonstrates how scientists 
accumulate what they call “knowledge.”” For example: 
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When we write an equation like Cu+ 2Ag+— 
Cu++ -++ 2Ag we mean one atom of copper reacts with 
two ions of silver, to form one ion of copper and two 
atoms of silver. Furthermore, we say this with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. Whence comes this cer- 
tainty? Well, from long, crossbranching, interweaving, 
converging trains of inference. Much of the study of 
chemistry deals with the methods by which these in- 
ferences are made. 


= MANY READERS lecture six will have the most appeal, 
for it reflects the warm personality of the author and her 
concern for her fellow men. Here she explores what the 
discoveries of the sciences mean to her in terms of human re- 
lations and ethics. She talks about various meanings of the 
word “love” and the relationship between these various kinds 
of “love” and communication. Her notions, summarized much 
too briefly: 


Human beings need others of their kind. They need to 
communicate. When communication is successful, they 
will love and mutually support and protect each other. 
When communication is frustrated they will hate and try 
to destroy each other... . If we can accept this doctrine 
and spread its acceptance, we can also live according to 
the commandment “love thy neighbor’’. . . . This amounts 
to a system of ethics. Although it can be derived from 
modern scientific knowledge, it also supports the insights 
of the great religious teachers. 


Swanson does not attempt to say “all,” but the careful 
reader will find that she has said much and suggested more. 
With considerable courage she has tackled one of the most 
difficult and neglected aspects of general semantics as formu- 
lated by Korzybski and attempted to make it clear to readers 
with no training in colloidal chemistry. The result is not a 
“popularization” but a carefully planned survey of the promi- 
nent and significant features of this territory. 


KENNETH G. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin 
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A Backward Look at Ignorance 


THE NaturRAL SCIENCE OF Srupipity, by Paul Tabori. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1959. 288 pp. $4.50. 


RVING LEE used to contrast proper evaluation and stupid 
behavior. Paul Tabori, by describing historical examples 
of stupidity, apparently aims to offer a basis for understand- 
ing, by contrast, the requirements for that training in wisdom 
which he says “no one has yet thought of forcing stupid 
people to undergo.” His scope is limited, however, by the 
fact that none of the examples are up-to-date. Hence I 
must consider this as a book of anachronisms. In these 
dangerous times of ample stupidity, muddle-headedness, in- 
capacity, shortsightedness, folly and several other serious de- 
ficiencies of both vision and courage in fighting cold wars, 
any gain in historical perspective which this book may offer 
may be offset by lack of insight into current misevaluations. 
“The present is no more exempt from the sneer of the 
future than the past has been,” wrote C. J. Keyser, one of 
the precursors of general semantics. Unfortunately, Tabori 
may be misunderstood as one who merely sneers at the past. 
Of course it is the author's prerogative to limit his analysis 
to stupidities in the past, but I wish that he had included 
examples of understanding today’s stupidities by viewing 
them in that perspective which the passage of time offers the 
historian. To label tyranny as “in a way, organized and 
comprehensive stupidity,” is neither original nor particularly 
helpful in the absence of any astute analysis of the stupidities 
which made today’s tyrannies possible. Particularly dangerous 
nowadays are those stupidities which breed stupidity, like 
academic stupidity, for example, and those innumerable mis- 
evaluations broadcast by the mass media in the name of enter- 
tainment. Tabori’s mapping of superstitions, red tape, stu- 
pidities in practicing law, and the vanities of infatuations are 
not much more helpful because he does not make his his- 
torical interpretations meaningful in the present. In this 
respect, The Mind in the Making, by James Harvey Robinson, 
might have been an approximate model of excellence. 
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N SPITE of these shortcomings, however, we may recognize 

Paul Tabori as a friend because he prefers fact to myth, 
wisdom to merely accumulating more and more trivial infor- 
mation, action to endless inaction, science to pseudoscience. 
And we may welcome optimism: for example, “the wise or 
intelligent man will be able to sublimate and overcome his 
prejudices; the stupid man will be their hopeless thrall.” 
Elsewhere, Tabori seems to evaluate mental health by lack 
of prejudice, which makes me wonder how the wise or in- 
telligent man became prejudiced. Through ignorance? No; 
because Tabori claims that ignorance “in a way . . . is another 
form of stupidity . . . like fever being part of an illness but 
not the illness itself.” Would the prejudiced man be ignorant 
because he was stupid, or stupid because he was ignorant? 
The difference would make a difference in teaching, but 
Tabori did not include his answer to any such question. 

In the author's chapter on “The Stupidity of Doubt,” 
there are examples of unconditional behavior. Opposed to 
the stupidity of doubt, apparently, is genius: “‘instinct and 
thought . . . completely merged”; we are left to interpret 
genius as “the perfect cooperation of instinct and reason.” 

The foregoing are fairly typical examples of Tabori’s 
critical treatment of historical stupidities. Teachers of general 
semantics, especially the younger ones, may wish to harvest 
from Tabori’s contribution a few of his best examples of 
misevaluations. These will be less likely to get the teacher in 
hot water than the daily harvest from newspapers, mass 
media, faculty meetings. . . . 


ELTON S. CARTER 
State College, Pennsylvania 





e CORRESPONDENCE -s 


Squash, # Squash, 


S* 


To rhymester Hayman: ! Fiddlesticks! 
It is not cricket to play tricks 

Upon the English. Your squash,, 
Raw, stewed, or baked, invariably 
Appears upon the English barrow 

Or board as vegetable marrow. 

So let’s have done with your romantic 
Concept of “‘squash’’—it’s not semantic. 


ELIZABETH KEEN 
Westminster College 


New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


What Kind of “Chicken” Game? 


= Perhaps you would be interested in an ant’s-eye view 
of the articles, ““On Communication With the Soviet 
Union,” by S. I. Hayakawa and Anatol Rapoport in the 
December 1960 issue of ETC. 

Dr. Hayakawa’s proposal that we invite several thousand 
Russians to come here and tell us what is eating them seems 
to me to incorporate two complete misconceptions. First, 
there is nothing eating them; they simply intend to destroy 
us as a nation and enslave us as individuals, as they have 
already done with the Baltic countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. Hayakawa likens the effect of such talking and 
listening to the psychiatrist and his patient. The psychiatrist 


1Dick Hayman, “Squash: = Squash.” (verse), ETC., XVIII 
(1961), 33. 
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is unlikely to alter his own thinking and conduct because of 
the talk of his patient. I doubt that the same can be said of 
the American people deluged by the verbalizations of skillful 
propagandists. Such a verbal smoke-screen would add greatly 
to the camouflage which the Russian leaders desire in continu- 
ing their build-up for our destruction. 

Dr. Rapoport hopes that we may elevate our conflict with 
the Russians from the level of a fight (where each opponent 
desires the destruction of the other) to that of a game (where 
each hopes to prove his mental superiority) or even to the 
high level of debate (where each hopes to convince the other). 
If the United States, as a nation, were to take the second or 
third attitude, while Russia, a nation, concealed but retained 
the first, what would be the outcome? 

The use of the “chicken” game as an illustration of the 
situation between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. seems to me to be 
dangerously incomplete and based on a total misconception 
of the intention of our opponent. Let us modify the illustra- 
tion to conform to the facts. Each of the cars, A and B, has 
four occupants, a driver and three passengers. The occupants 
of car A regard the situation as simply a “chicken” game which 
they have often played in the past. The passengers of car B 
have armed themselves with machine guns, with the intention 
of murdering the occupants of A as the two cars pass. The cars 
approach at high speeds, the driver of A observes the machine 
guns and the position of readiness of the three passengers 
who are holding them. He may decide (1) to hit the other 
car, with one of the following results (a) he, his passengers, 
and his opponents may die, (b) he and his passengers may die 
and his opponents may live, (c) he and his passengers may 
live and his opponents may die, (d) all may live; or (2) to 
swerve and miss the other car, with the result (a) that he and 
his passengers will die from machine-gun fire but his op- 
ponents will live. He hits the other car. 

I believe that the United States will be engaged in all-out 
war during Kennedy’s second term. 

JoHN W. CARROTHERS 
Mill Valley, California 





DATES AND INDEXES 


N A MEMORANDUM addressed to the Federal Communications 
Commission, members of the Institute for Communication Research 
and the faculty of the Radio, Television, Film Section of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, Stanford University, transmitted the fol- 
lowing response to the address of The Honorable Newton N. Minow, 
Chairman of the FCC, to the National Association of Broadcasters, 
which is printed in this issue: 

“We wish to say that we applaud the recent remarks of Chairman 
Newton N. Minow, particularly his speech of May 9, 1961 to the 
National Association of Broadcasters. More particularly we would like 
to commend the following statements: 

“1. That broadcasters themselves must realize that broadcasting 
can be better. 

“2. That a trust accounting is due to the public. 

“3. That there is room on television to teach, to inform, to uplift, 
to stretch, to enlarge the capacities of our children. 

“4, That the public interest is made up of many public interests 
and is not to be defined as the number of sets on. 

“5. That broadcasters are not only in show business, and are free 
to communicate ideas as well as relaxation. 

“6. That the FCC favors a nation-wide educational television 
system in the country. 

“7. That the squandering of our airwaves is no less important than 
the lavish waste of any precious national resource. 

“8. That well advertised public hearings for license renewal will 
be held wherever possible right in the community the broadcaster 
serves. 

“9, That because of networks many local stations have foregone 
efforts at local programming. 

“10. That stockholders should know that an investment in broad- 
casting is buying a share in public responsibility. 

“We believe that the efforts of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to improve programming will be of real help to those broad- 
casters who are now trying to serve the public, for often they have 
made this effort at the risk of losing out to their less scrupulous 
competition.” 


HARLES LEWIS TARVER, JR., of 6323 Stefani, Dallas, Texas, 
a director of ISGS, died at his home March 3 following a heart 
attack. 
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Born at Waco, Texas in 1906, he was educated in Dallas public 
and private schools, Hill School in Pennsylvania, and Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Tarver had been active in ISGS and the Institute of General 
Semantics since 1949, attending numerous seminars and corresponding 
widely with other leaders. He was a past president of the Dallas 
chapter and at the time of his death was teaching a course in general 
semantics for the YMCA adult study program. For a number of years 
he lectured in general semantics at Dallas College of Southern Metho- 
dist University, and frequently lectured before various civic and trade 
groups. Each year he organized and conducted study and discussion 
sessions for new members of the Dallas chapter, and his extensive 
library of General Semantics and related literature was kept available 
for use by anyone interested. 

In his business life Mr. Tarver was president of the Tarver De- 
velopment Corporation with holdings in land, oil properties and 
warehouses. Survivors are his wife, Dorothy, and his mother, Mrs. 
Nell Tarver, both of Dallas. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS and the Chicago Chapter of 

ISGS sponsored a week-end seminar on general semantics at Aller- 
ton House, Monticello, Illinois, June 3-4. Speakers were Bess Sondel, 
professorial lecturer in semantics, University of Chicago; Earl Wolfe, 
professor in the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois; Francis P. Chisholm, professor of English, Wisconsin 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin; Kenneth G. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension; Wayne Thompson, professor of 
speech, University of Illinois Chicago Division; John R. Kirk, Michi- 
gan State University. Entertainment was provided by Edward J. Bryan, 
of Normal, Illinois, who showed slides of the Honolulu Conference, 
and by Rose Lariviere and the Chicago Chapter, who presented 
humorous skits. 


NATOL RAPOPORT, who took a short trip to Russia in the 

spring of 1961 and will be going to Poland as a visting pro- 
fessor in the fall, reports profound interest on the part of communist 
philosophers in entering into discussion and debate about matters that 
concern general semanticists. Results of contacts made by Dr. Rapoport 
will begin to appear in the next issue. . . . Edward S. Dean’s paper 
at the Honolulu Conference, “Process, Schizophrenic and Therapeutic,” 
will appear in the American Journal of Psychiatry. . . . Spencer D. 
Pollard of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service spoke be- 
fore the Los Angeles Chapter of ISGS on June 2 on “The Arbitration 
of Labor-Management Disputes: A New Field for Applied General 
Semantics.” . . . Gregory Bateson, ethnologist, V. A. Hospital, Palo 
Alto, Dean C. Barnlund, associatae professor of group communica- 
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tion, School of Speech, Northwestern University, and S. I. Hayakawa, 
editor of ETC., led a seminar in general semantics on “Creative Prob- 
lem Solving and Decision Making” at the Castlewood Country Club, 
Pleasanton, California, June 18-23. Eugene Rebstock, Alton Hobgood, 
John Clark, Stanley Paulson, and Robert Thornton, of the San Francisco 
State College faculty, also acted as lecturers and discussion leaders. 


LANGUAGE-OF-THE-WORLD-ARCHIVES are now being compiled 
at George Washington University, Washington, D.C. The U.S. Office 
of Education, through its Language Development Section, has awarded, 
under Public Law 85-864, a one-year $47,700 contract to George 
Washington University to further the project. Dr. Siegfried H. Muller, 
on leave from his post as chairman of the Department of General 
Language at Adelphi College, is the present director. 

The need for an exhaustive compilation of authentic data on the 
world’s languages and dialects has been recognized for some time, 
according to Dr. Muller. Even the question as to the total number of 
languages can only be answered by an estimate of between 3,000 and 
6,000 exclusive of dialects. 

Among the data sought on the individual languages will be the 
most accepted and other variant forms of the name of a language or 
dialect, its self-designation, the number and location of speakers, the 
countries in which a certain language is considered official, the kinship 
within family, group, cluster, etc., and the manner of writing, if the 
language has a written form. On “tongues less known” and less com- 
monly taught, there will also be names of persons competent in them, 
places of instruction, location of samples of writing and recordings, 
and availability of teaching aids, dictionaries, etc. 


APPLICATION of general semantics to advertising was the subject 
of an article in the September 2, 1960, issue of Printer's Ink, the 
weekly magazine of advertising and marketing, by Harry E. Maynard, 
long-time semanticist and currently associate advertising director of 
Life International. The article, “General Semantics: Tuning Ad Men 
to the Consumer's Wave Length,” outlined the basic principles of 
general semantics and suggested how these could be used by adver- 
tisers. An accompanying box describes the use made of general se- 
mantics by the Chilton Co. of Philadelphia, business-paper publishers. 


LOGLAN is the name of a new logically constructed language, re- 
ported by James Cooke Brown in Vol. 202, No. 6 (June, 1960), of 
Scientific American. In part it is an attempt to fulfill Leibnitz’s hope 
for a universal symbolism, and in part it is an endeavor to devise a 
language by which one can put to the test Benjamin Lee Whorf's 
hypothesis that the structure of a language determines the world view 
of those who use it. “The power of the human mind need not be 
restrained by existing languages.” 
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Loglan has a small, easily learned basic vocabulary which is built 
from eight natural languages spoken by 1,700 million of the world’s 
population. The foundation tongues are English, Mandarin Chinese, 
Hindi, Russian, Spanish, Japanese, French, and German. It incorpo- 
rates many of the national devices of modern logic and mathematics 
and is phonetically spelled. Loglan for the color blue is “blanu,” 
which reflects the phonemes in the phonetically spelled English “blu,” 
Chinese “lan,” Hindi “nila,” Russian “galuboi,”” Spanish “asul,’ French 
“bli,” and German “blau.” Brown gives a method for computing 
the learnability of “blanu,” showing that it is more satisfactory than 
other possible phoneme sequences, such as “blula” and “‘lablu.” 

There are attitude indicators and logical operators in Loglan. Its 
syntactical structure is designed to eliminate the distinctions among 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, between things and processes, and between 
substances and attributes. Moreover, each element of the spoken utter- 
ance stands in one-to-one correspondence with some element of the 
written form, and this isomorphism extends to matters of punctuation, 
italicizing, and paragraphing. 

At present Loglan has a tested grammar and a core vocabulary of 
about 1,000 elementary terms. Brown's next venture is to attempt 
to construct from the basic terms of the language the first 4,000 most 
frequent concepts of the European tongues. Then on, we presume, 
to a test of the Leibnitz-Whorf hypothesis. 

While some notational techniques of symbolic logic are included in 
Loglan, we observe that Brown does not mention employing anything 
other than a two-valued type of logic in the language. Does this not 
constitute a serious limitation, if the ultimate goal is to test the Leibnitz- 
Whorf hypothesis? How can Loglan be adjusted to recognize that a 
given proposition may have three or more values associated with it? Be- 
sides attitude indicators, should not Loglan have modal operators? 

We all want to know whether abstractions leap over or are impaled 
upon the barriers among cultural groups. Leibnitz hoped that all 
inquiries which depend upon reasoning could be performed by a kind 
of calculus, so that when you and I have a difference over any issue we 
could simply say, “Let us calculate.” He also pointed out that the new 
language would have “the wonderful property of silencing ignorant 
people.” Is Loglan the long awaited ars combinatoria? [WES] 


“AMONG OTHER TALK today, it came out that whaleships carry 
no doctor. The captain adds the doctorship to his own duties. He 
not only gives medicines, but sets broken limbs after notions of his 
own, or saws them off and sears the stump when amputation seems 
best. The captain is provided with a medicine-chest, with the medicines 
numbered instead of named. A book of directions goes with this. It 
describes diseases and symptoms, and says, ‘Give a teaspoonful of No. 
9 once an hour,’ or ‘Give ten grains of No. 12 every half-hour,’ etc. 
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One of our sea-captains came across a skipper in the North Pacific 
who was in a state of great surprise and perplexity. Said he: “There's 
something rotten about this medicine-chest business. One of my men 
was sick—nothing much the matter. I looked in the book; it said 
give him a teaspoonful of No. 15. I went to the medicine-chest, 
and I see I was out of No. 15. I judged I'd go to get up a combina- 
tion somehow that would fill the bill; so I hove into the fellow half 
a teaspoonful of No. 8 and half a teaspoonful of No. 7, and I'll be 
hanged if it didn’t kill him in fifteen minutes! There's something 
about this medicine-chest system that’s too many for me!’"—Mark 
Twain, “Notes of an Idle Excursion,” Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
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